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THE VICTORIA 
| cated eecehid OF MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1905-6. 





The Session will commence on Wednesday, 
October 4 next. 


The following prospectuses may be obtained on 
application to the Registrar : 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
FACULTY OF LAW. 

FACULTY OF MUSIC. 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, 


President—Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD,R.N. 
Principals— A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late 


Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mas. AILEX- 
ANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. 








Objects—To Train Educated Women as Scien- 
tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches 
and systems taught, including Outdoor Games, 
Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. 
Goid and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded 
to successful students. Schools and Colleges sup- 
plied with qualitied teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not 
desire to adopt Physical Training as a profession 
are received as Health Students for a special course 
of instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deport- 
ment, Riding, Fencing, Swimming, Beneficial 
Exercises, and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons 
can also be arranged for in all branches of educa- 
tion. References rmitted to Lord Kinnaird, 
Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., 
Hon, and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D. 


Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Rainbow and the Rose 


A Volume of Verse by 
E. NESBIT, 
Author of ‘‘ Lays and Legends,”’ &c. 
“ A geauine poet.” —ATHENAUM. 
“Except Miss Rossetti, who is Aors concours, E. Nesbit is 


quite the best writer among Englishwomen.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE WORKS OF 
G. F. Watts, E. Duce Jomtts D. G. Rossetti, 
Windsor Castle Holbein Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 
FREDK. HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Illustrated Catalogues 12 penny stamps. Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad. 





: FiSst Editions of Modern Authors, including 


Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WaLterR T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
roo St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., aNnp 
4 Broap Street, REaDING. 


I ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
. dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





URRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 
— kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Ho.tmes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





“Tree tne. — 94. tooo, Authors’ MS. 
a specialty, reduction if lengthy. Transla- 
tions, Musicographing; all work checked.—Miss 
HanpD ey, Needham Market, Suffolk. 





8 ngage aye + promptly and accurately 
done. tod, per rooo words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





HICH AUTHOR WOULD ACCEPT 

from a foreign gentleman the plot for a novel, 
being a strange romance in his own life, and, in 
exchange, assist him to bring this romance to a 
happy ending.—Please write to X Y Z, c/o Advt. 
Dept. AcapEMy, 12 Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C. 





O AUTHORS.—Isapet H. Caine (Certifi- 

cated Cambridge) undertakes all descriptions 

of TYPING at 9d. per tooo words; with Carbon 

Duplicate, 1s. Excellent references.—Wraysbury 
Villa, Thames Street, Weybridge. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 

&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 

od. per 1000 words. Orders ney, executed, — 
M. M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 





YPEWRITING.—Cheap prices.— Reviews, 
Novels, Plays, Poetry, Scholastic Work, 
Letters, &c., typed, or from dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Foreign and scientific MSS. a speciality. 
Ten years’ experience. Duplicating. — Granam, 
34 Strand, W.C. (Charing Cross). 





Books Wanted 





Advertisements for out of print *' Books Wanted"’ 
and ‘' For Sale” are inserted at 3d. for each title 
(eight words, including address) ; minimum, 15. 





SCAR WILDE'S POEMS, PLAYS, and 
other Writings.--J. Jacub, 149 Edgware Road, London, 
W.—Libraries and small collections of hooks purchased. 


ORGAN (Sylvanus) Armilogia . . . the Language of 
Arms, sm. 40 1666 
Morland (George) Life of 
Any large engravings after 
pete 7 at Bow Street, 1824 
Morris (Rev. J. O.) History of British Birds, 6 vols, imp. 8vo, 


186 
Morris (Wwittiam) any first editions of his Works 
Sir Galahad, 1858 
Two Sides of the River, 1876 
Earthly Paradise, first edition 
Motley (J. L.) of John Barneveld, 2 vols, 1874 
nited Netherlands, 4 vols, 1860-7 
Dutch Republic, 3 vols 
Mountaine (D.) The Gardener's Labyrinth, sm. 4to, 1577 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 1846 or 1866 
Mrs. Leicester’s School, 1809, first edition, {10 offered 
Mudford (W ) Campaign in the Netherlands, 1817 
Napoleon Matter 
Narrative of the Robberies, Escapes, &c., of John Sheppard, 





with front, 1744 
Nash’s Mansions, 4 vols, folio, 1839, &c  «# 
National Standard, 4to, 1833 
Nattes’ Views of Bath 
Na‘nral History and Sport in Moray, 1882 
Naval and Martial Achievements 


Nell Gwynne, by Cunningham, 1852 
— (C.) Zeenes on the’ Road, coloured plates, oblong 
folio, x D 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 








Books for Sale 





HE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY, 
Spring No. of the “ Studio,”—What offers?—John D. 
Baillie, Grand Pump Room Library, Bath. 


THE CANTERBURY CRICKET WEEK. 

An Authentic Narrative of the Origin and Career of the 
Institution, including the Programmes, etc. Portraits, Vol. L., 
all published (1865), 4to, cloth, 25s. free.—W. E. Goulden, 
5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 








HAWKER ON SHOOTING, gth Edition 
(1844), bound blue cloth ; publisher, Longman & Co.— 
Otem, Mrs. Youngman, 6 Brecknock Road, Camden Road, 





ACADEMY.—Bound Volumes Lar yr ares for 
1902, 1903, and 1904, 6s. 6d. each.—P. G. A., c/o 12 
Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


AUTOGRAPHS OF STATESMEN —present 
and late Cabinet Ministers; Envelopes addressed by 
Queen Victoria and King Edward to Cabinet Ministers. 
Pickering’s Shakespeare, duodecimo, g vols. Ruskin’s 
Letters to M. and H. re (privately printed).—Miss W., Church 
Cottage, Buckley, Chester. 








HEBREW PENTATEUCH (scroll on rollers) 

beautifully written on $$ skins of parchment over 100 feet 
long and 1$$ inches high. Probable date about 1220. {10 108. 
a bargain.—Walker, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 


BLACKIE'S page aA pauper get 
ition, ls., ii vol., 

po hy aly “What offers ?—Lloya &’ Townsend, 13 

Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


HORNE'S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Critical Study and wr - of the Holy Seriptures. 

Facsimiles of Biblical MSS. 5 is., ~~ 1846; only 

6s. 6d.—Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea, 
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A LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 


SINCE JANUARY 1905 





THE GARDENS OF ITALY. By Cuarres Latuam. With about 300 Illustrations on art paper, 


and descriptive text by E. Marcu Puituips. 2 vols. Three guineas net (the two volumes). (Country Life Library.) 
POLO PAST AND PRESENT. By T. F. Date. 12s. 6d. net. (Country Life Library of Sport.) 
CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. By E. T. Coox. 3s. 6d. net. (Country Life Library.) 
LATER PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT. By H. W. Lucy (“ Toby, M.P.”, of Punch) with over 300 
Illustrations by “ F. C. G."’ (F. Carruthers Gould). 7s. 6d. net. 


IMPERIAL JAPAN: The Country and Its People. By Grorce Witt1aM Knox. With 22 full-page 


Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


HOW WE RECOVERED THE ASHES. By P. F. Warner, Captain of the M.C.C. Team. With 


an Introduction by C, B. Fry. as. net. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenpricx. With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Library of Applied Arts.) 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Batre. With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. (Lrbrary 
of Applied Arts.) 


DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, BART., P.R.A. With an Introduction by Mazcomm 


Be... Containing about 48 Reproductions, several of which are printed in tint and mounted. 7s. 6d. net. (Modern Master Draughtsmen.) 


DRAWINGS OF SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. With an Introduction by T. Martin Woop. 


7s. 6d. net. (Modern Master Draughtsmen.) 


DRAWINGS OF ALBRECHT DURER. With an Introduction by Professor Hans SinceER. 7s. 6d. 


net. (Drawings of the Great Masters.) 


TINTORETTO. By Mrs. Arruur Bett. Sixty-four full-page Reproductions in Monochrome, with 


a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 3s. 6d. net. (Art Library.) 


EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By Matcorm Bey. Sixty-four full-page Reproductions in Mono- 


chrome, with a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 3s. 6d. net. (Art Library.) 


FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. Konopy. Sixty-four fuil-page Reproductions in Monochrome, with a 


Frontispiece in Photogravure. 3s. 6d. net. (Avt Library.) 


THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CAPTAIN JAMES COOK. By Anprew Kippis, D.D., F.R.S. 


With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. net ; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. (Thin Paper Classics.) 


HESPERIDES : or, WORKS BOTH HUMAN AND DIVINE. By Rosperr Herrick. Together 


with His Noble Numbers or His Pious Pieces. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. net ; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. (Thin Paper Classics.) 


PLAYS AND POEMS OF BEN JONSON. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. net ; 


limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. (Thin Paper Classics.) 


THE POEMS OF GRAY AND COLLINS. With Portraits in Photogravure. Cloth, 2s. net; 


limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. (Pocket Classics.) 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas A Kempis. Pocket Size. Cloth, 2s. net ; limp lamb- 


skin, 2s. 6d. net. (Devotional Series.) 


THE STORY OF REPTILE LIFE. By W. P. Pycrarr. 1s. (Library of Useful Stories.) 
SONGS AND LYRICS FROM THE DRAMATISTS OF THE 16rn, 17th, ann 18TH 


CENTURIES. Cloth, gs, net ; limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. (Pocket Classics.) 


THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. Conan Doyie. The Final Adventures of 


the Greatest Detective of Modern Fiction. With 16 Illustrations. 403 pages. 6s. 


CANADIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. By H. J. Morcan. 3s. 6d. net. (Our 


Empire Series.) 


POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON. Cloth, 2s. net; limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. (Pocket Classics.) 
OUTDOOR HANDY BOOK. By D.C. Bearp. 6s. net. 
SPORTSMAN’S YEAR BOOK. By A. Wats Myers. 3s. 6d. net. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


“Ir is a remarkable fact that, when the last vestiges of the ancient 
drama were lost after the sack of Rome and a new theatre had to be 
set up, the medieval dramatists, by a sort of intuition, had recourse 
to the same materials as earlier had been used by the classic writers. 
The origin of the dramatic art is identical among all peoples which 
have practised it, proving that the drama is an inborn product and 
that among all forms of mental relaxation it is the most 
natural... .” 

‘ During the first days of June one may detect in the vineyards of 
Champagne the exquisite perfume of an early flowering vine. So 
powerful is the scent that the presence of a vine blossom is betrayed 
even if the plant be some few yards distant from where one stands, 
This sweet scent of vine flowers still lingers in your wine in spite of the 
fact that it has been imprisoned for years in a dark cellar. And the 
sunlight of the fair district of France where the vine is grown still 
sparkles in the wine as it sparkles in the river Marne, winding like a 
silver snake below the hill of Ay,.’’ 


Ask nine men out of ten where these passages are taken 
from, and they will tell you that the first is probably from 
an article on the British drama in one of the Reviews— 
the Edinburgh for choice—and the second from a book of 
travels by Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, or 
Colonel Newnham-Davis. The surprising truth is that 
they are cut, one unaltered, the other with only the name 
of the wine omitted, from the advertisement columns of a 
daily contemporary. And the author of them has been 
known, in other specimens of his art, to toss you in a 
reference or two to Aristotle with the airy familiarity of— 
but we name no names. 





The heading of the column with a quotation from Byron 
or Milton is less impressive, for many years have passed 
since the proprietors of a patent medicine took to intro- 
ducing their plea with a line or two of moral poetry. In 
the latter case there is always the amusement of finding 
out how the advertiser is going to connect his quotation 
with his ware. In the extracts quoted above there is 
something of the same sport, but not nearly so amusing. 
This author’s appeal is to Art and Literature, to that Culture 
of which weall makea fetich. Itisaclever appeal. Whois 
there that will not appreciate a performing dog or a prett 
girl in short skirts twice as much with Aristotle and the sac 
of Rome to back him as without them: who, in drinking 
his champagne will not flatter himself that he is not as the 
vulgar rich are, because he thinks, as he sips, of the sparkle 
of the river Marne, winding like a silver snake below the 
hill of Ay ? 


Art and literature are ‘“‘upon the town.” But there 
was much to be said for the old style of advertisement. 
‘‘To Let: An elegantly appointed flat, contains two sitting, 
five bed, bath h. and c.,” and so forth. That tells you 
what you want to know better than any description of the 
houses of ancient Egypt or any quotation from Vitruvius. 
““Drunkards save stamps.” That cryptic but pointed 
utterance has deterred more drunkards from applying tor 
theatrical engagements—has even perhaps converted them 








to the paths of sobriety—than all the “literature ” of the 
subject could do. After all, business is business. 


A correspondent writes: The death of Mr. Henry 
Sotheran must not be allowed to pass unnoticed. No one 
who knew the magnificent old man by sight but must have 
been impressed by him and have found it easy to believe 
that in his day he was one of the two handsomest men in 
London. He Jooked like a man who had been capable at 
twelve years old of taking an active and commanding part 
in a bookselling business. That was what Henry Sotheran did. 
He left the Pestalozzian school at Stockwell to come into his 
father’s business; but his education was never interrupted. 
He carried it on for himself in his own shop, and few 
booksellers were so well able to help their customers to 
what they wanted to know as Henry Sotheran in his prime. 
Mr. Sotheran was a man of wide culture, an ardent Church- 
man, and a thorough man of business, Master, in his time, 
of both the Stationers’ and the Loriners’ Companies. 
Thanks to his enterprise and knowledge, the little shop for 
stationery and books in Little Tower Street grew into the 
business now so well known in Pall Mall and the Strand, 
absorbing on its way the famous business of George Willis 
in the Piazza. Probably the most caterpeing stroke of an 
enterprising life was the publication of the ornithological 
works of John Gould. Mr. Sotheran paid £5000 for copy- 
right, plant and lithographic stones, and completed, with 
the help of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, the volumes unfinished at 
Gould’s death. 


If it be true that The Echo is to appear no more, its 
decease calls for a passing tear. With its politics, its at 
one time militant Radicalism, we have nothing to do: but 
The Echo as an organ of literature and general cultivation 
occupied a higher position than any of its younger rivals, 
except, perhaps, The Star. The Echo, started in 1868, was 
the first of the halfpenny evening papers; its aim was to 
reach the poorer classes, and to strike for progress, not 
only in politics but in all mental and physical well-being. 
That note was struck even in its ‘Answers to corres- 
pondents,” which had many wise things to say on dress 
and food. Its first editor was Sir Arthur Arnold; and 
after a brief period of exploitation in the hands of Baron 
Grant, the paper was bought by Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
who usually alone, but for a time with Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie as co-proprietor, made it not only a valuable pro- 
perty, but an available means of spreading enlightenment 
and cultivation among people who valued both its cheap- 
ness and its excellence. 


A correspondent writes all the way from Saginaw, 
Michigan, U.S.A., to send us the following lines, inspired 
by our note on Moliére’s witty way of being born, and of 
dying, in two places at once : 

‘* Two birth-years had Moliére, 
Two houses for his birth ; 
And to finish his carriére, 
As befits a man of mirth, 


He died—as none now do— 
In two French houses, too,”’ 


There ought not to be much difficulty, one would 
imagine, with regard to the house in which Moliére died. 
La Grange, a member of his company, whose diary 1s 
invaluable to all students of Moliére, painted a_ black 
lozenge opposite to the date, February 17, 1673, and wrote 
as follows: “On this same day after the play, at about 
ten o'clock in the evening, M. de Moliére died in his home, 
Rue de Richelieu. . . . His body is buried in St. Joseph, 
chapel of ease to the parish of St. Eustache.” Moli¢re 
that evening had been playing—by the irony of fate—his 
new play, Le Malade Imaginaire, for the third time. In 
the scene, subsequent to the play proper, in which :the 
degree of M.D. is conferred, he was speaking the “‘ Juro, 
when he was seized with a convulsion. He tried to pass 
it off into a fit of laughter and carried the play to an end. 
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Sitting in his dressing-room he asked Baron : “‘ How did it 
go?” They took him home, and that night he died in the 
arms of two sisters of charity. The story may be read at 
length in the fourth volume of Dr. Mantzius’ ‘‘ History of 
Theatrical Art,” which, we understand, is shortly to be 
published, like those preceding it,in an English trans- 
lation. 


The Figaro is distressed that the Italians, although like 
the French they are a Latin race, have a more practical, 
or rather commercial, instinct than is to be found in 
France. In Italy the house of Juliet at Verona has been 
pronounced authentic, in spite of the fact that Juliet never 
existed in the flesh, and a caretaker has been installed. 
In France, however, these literary sideshows have no at- 
traction, and one of the birthplaces of Moliére, after various 
vicissitudes, is to become a shop of some sort. Goudinet 
foresaw the French failing when, in Panache, he said of a 
French district : ‘‘ Les malheureux ! Ils avaient un volcan 
et ils l’ont laissé éteindre!”” The Figaro notes that two 
other authors, Meilhac and Halévy, have pronounced a 
more sceptical opinion on the preservation of old legends. 
It is in La Grande-Duchesse that a character, after hearing 
of the misfortune which befell the grand-ducal palace of 
Gérolstein, sings the following philosophical verse : 

‘* Tout cela pour que cent ans aprés, 
Racontant l'histoire émouvante, 
Le concierge de ce palais 
S’en fasse une petite rente!. . ." 


Mr. Andrew Lang was lately talking of the advantage of 
cheap novels such as the French print. We are not much 
enamoured of the format, which is easily tattered and torn; 
and it is really in the matter of reprints of recent copy- 
right novels that we have most to learn from our neigh- 
bours. Readers about to set out for their holidays will 
thank us for drawing attention to the series entitled 
“ Modern-Bibliothéque”’ (Arthéme Fayard). The works 
in this library are on good paper and well illustrated. In 
size they resemble the sixpenny magazines, but, being 
stitched instead of wired, lie open on the table instead of 
trying to shut up with asnap. They cost ninety-five cen- 
times in paper covers and one franc forty centimes in 
cloth binding, and a fresh volume appears every month. 
Among the authors already represented in the series are 
MM. Paul Bourget, Paul Hervieu, Octave Mirbeau, Henri 
Lavedan, André Theuriet, and Jean Richepin. 


By what means and to what extent it is permissible for 
authors to advertise is a question that has often been 
debated. There is a story—perhaps it is not a true story 
—that the elder Dumas once announced his intention of 
writing the final chapter of a work of genius in a shop 
window, exposed to the public gaze. This seems excessive ; 
but the ‘‘ Mercure de France”’ reminds us M. Maurice Barrés 
made an even bolder bid for publicity in the days of his 
youth. He was then editing a Review of no great vitality 
entitled “Les taches d’encre”; and it happened that, 
while he was doing so, a sensational crime of passion was 
committed. A certain Morin was murdered, shot by 
Madame Clovis-Hugues. Forthwith the sandwich-men 
were sent out, and this was the legend which they bore 
upon their boards : 

MORIN 


NE LIRA PLUS 
‘‘LES TACHES D’ENCRE” 


On the whole, however, the favourite plan of authors 
seeking publicity has been to challenge attention by the 
individuality of their dress. Here once again the elder 
Dumas was to the front. He delighted to appear in the 
uniform of the National Guard, with medals pinned to his 
breast, though it is doubtful whether his motive was any- 
thing deeper than a vain childish delight in gauds. ‘ He 
was the sort of man,” one of his enemies once said, ‘‘ who 
was capable of riding behind his own carriage in order to 





rove that he kept a negro in his service.” A certain 

trish esthete once appeared in the stalls of a London 
theatre wearing a jewelled brooch in his long hair; but he 
was anticipated in this respect by Théophile Gautier, 
whose many-coloured waistcoat was always the most con- 
spicuous object in any theatre which he entered, and even 
by Disraeli, with his rings outside his gloves, and his green 
trousers. It is said that M. Paul Bourget also wore green 
trousers when he was a denizen of the Latin Quarter: but 
that was in the days of poverty and early struggles, and 
perhaps he had no others. 


To the Jordaens Exhibition at Antwerp, to which we 
referred recently, England has contributed liberally, 
Besides the works which have been sent from the National 
Gallery of Ireland and the Glasgow Corporation, the Duke 
of Devonshire has contributed the famous Portrait Group 
and the Feast of the Kings, from Devonshire House and 
Chatsworth respectively ; the Duke of Abercorn, A Supper 
Scene; Lord Yarborough, Three Musicians ; Mr. Crews, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds; and Lord Darnley, Lord 
Chesham, and others, have lent portraits. 


Glasgow has received a valuable addition to its art 
treasures in the shape of a bequest to the Corporation, by 
the late ‘Mr. James Donald, of a collection of thirty-two 
pictures. Troyon isrepresented by the Returning Home and 
two other works: Millet by Going to Work and another; 
Corot by The Cray Fisher and two others ; and Rousseau 
by Clair Bois and another. The collection includes 
examples of Turner, Velasquez, Constable, James Maris, 
Descamps, Richardson, Maure, Daubigny, John Phillip, 
Diaz, Dupré, and Blommers. 


The question of copyright in Russia is being agitated in 
that country although the war is in progress, because one 
of the conditions of the Russo-German Commercial Treaty 
is that within a limited period negotiations with respect to 
the mutual protection of the rights of authors, artists, etc., 
are to be enteredinto. It is contended by Russia that she 
is relatively by no means so great a sinner as repre- 
sented by her neighbours, and that up till recently all 
Western Europe enjoyed the same literary freedom as 
Russia does now. France and Germany particularly 
take piratical liberties as publishers of foreign works. 
As a young people the Russians say that they have need of 
the support of their elders; but on the other hand France, 
whilst publishing vocal music with translations for English, 
Italians, Germans, and even Spanish, has none for Rus- 
sian, except that now Carmen is being printed in Paris 
with a Russian text. In Germany there are translations 
into English ; but no Russian, except Tristan for the piano- 
forte, which has been in existence for about five years. It 
must be concluded, says one writer sarcastically, that the 
Russians know all languages, and that a Russian trans- 
lation is ‘‘ wasted money.” It is all one: Russians can 
sing in English if necessary. There is a dread that Russia 
may be tempted to enter into some treaties without a com- 
prehensive understanding with all countries interested ; 
for it is pointed out that the Bern convention was not 
adhered to without reserve by the various signatories, 
England for example, when she joined in 1887, having 
declined to recognise any retrospective action for the con- 
vention. That Russia must be at least as careful as the 
other nations interested is the view taken. 


Professor Adolf Harnack, the well-known theological 
scholar, has just been appointed Director of the Royal 
Library in Berlin in succession to Professor Wilmanns. 
The appointment does not definitely take effect until 
October 1, but he will take over the administration of the 
Library at once. Professor Harnack has for a long time 
been a member of the staff of the Royal Library, but his 
work there has not hitherto interfered with his activity as 
a lecturer and student of scientific theology. It is to be 
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hoped that the heavier responsibility will not altogether 
put a stop to that side of his work. The current number 
of the Edinburgh Review in an article on his latest book 
“ Reden und Aufsatze’’ (Speeches and Essays) character- 
ises his ‘‘ Wesen des Christentums”’ as “one of the most 
memorable books of our generation.” 


{n his address in honour of the birthday (August 3) of 
King Frederick William III. of Prussia, who founded the 
University of Berlin in 1810, the Rector, Dr. Hertwig, chose 
the subject of University Extension, a movement that has 
as yet made little way in Germany. He instanced the 
success of the system in England and America, and 
pointed out that a university like that of Berlin with 8950 
students on its books should hold itself obliged to do all in 
its power for the development of the intellectual strength 
of the nation. 


A contemporary calls attention to an interesting 
memorial which a Venetian scholar, Commendatore Cesare 
Augusto Levi, has addressed to the Instituto Veneto. In 
a bundle of documents which were disposed of when the 
Venice Art Company took over the Greniani Palace (at one 
time the property of the Querini and Calergi families) Signor 
Levi has discovered a domestic drama which, he claims, 

ave birth to Othello. That Shakespeare, as well as 
aumont and Fletcher, derived from the author of 
** Orbecche,” we know; and the claim seems to rest on the 


fact that Aineas, a son of Antonio Calergi, studied at 


Ferrara, and there met Giovanni Battista Giraldi Cintio— 
whom our contemporary styles ‘‘ Cuizio.”” The details of 
the drama bear out Signor Levi’s contention. 


Married at the ages of forty and twenty-three, Nicold 
Querini and Palma, the originals of Othello and Desdemona, 
spent the earlier part of their wedded life in constant 
strife, owing to Nicold’s jealousy of a cousin, Carlo 
Querini. Finally the husband—who had fought against 
the Turk, Khair-ed-Din Barbarossa—was summoned to 
Venice to answer the charges of cruelty brought against 
him by his wife’s father. The vessel which conveyed him 
to his trial conveyed also a number of letters from Antonio 
Calergi, the original of Iago, and Nicold was acquitted 
by the Council of Ten. But Desdemona’s end was not for 
Palma. For her head only the pillow of marital bliss; and 
Nicold and his wife, models of conjugal felicity it would 
appear, “‘ lived happy ever after.” 


A mention in the Acapemy of Heinrich von Kleist as 
“the most distinguished dramatist of the Romantic 
School”’ draws a letter from a watchful correspondent : 


“Is any one interested to visit a house, on the beaten track of travel, 
in which Heinrich von Kleist lived? It is the prettiest of cottages 
standing on the tiniest of islands in the river Aar, half way between 
the lake and the town of Thun; and there is a plaque bearing the in- 
scription : In diesem hause wohnte und dichtete Heinrich von Kleist : visible, 
if my memory serves me, from the landing stage of the steamers. And 
the Swiss of the vicinity quite understand that the poet was a great 
man who did them an honour by sojourning in their midst. I had 
some conversation on the subject with the principal chemist of Thun, 
who is a leading member of the Committee which looks after the 
plaques, and whom I asked why there was no plaque on the house, 
now a grocer’s shop, occupied by Napoleon I1I. when learning the 
trade of a soldier at the Thun School of artillery: ‘ We had not the 
money for many plaques,’ was the reply, ‘‘so we began with the im- 
portant ones—with Kleist and Brahms.’ Brahms, however, was not 
nearly so happily housed as Kleist. His house was a conventional 
chalet in a hot and dusty road. Kleist’s was a cool and poetical 
bower. One feels that even Herbert Spencer would have had to 
write poetry if he had lived in it. 


In connection with the article in the AcapEmy of July 
29 on the *‘Gesta Romanorum’”’ we are informed that a 
new edition of Swan’s translation of the book is to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Routledge at 6s. net. It is 
eighty years since the last edition of this work was pub- 
lished, and it will be an advantage to all, and in particular 
to students of Shakespeare, who knew the book well, to 
have in a handy form so famous and historically valuable 
a collection of strange and entertaining stories. 





LITERATURE 


THE NOVEL WITH A PURPOSE 


A Lost Cause. By Guy Tuorne. (Long, 6s.) 
Sturmsee, Man and Man. By the Author of “Calmire.” 
(Macmillan, 6s.) 


WE have before us two confessed examples of novels 
written without artistic purpose and meant by their authors 
not so much for entertainment as to propagate their 
opinions. Some critics would no doubt be inclined to give 
them short shrift, and those critics would be such as took 
a very high view of their calling: they would contend, 
reasonably enough, that literature is itself the greatest end 
to be achieved, and that it is an act of prostitution to 
divert it to the purpose of propaganda. One of the 
writers of these volumes informs us that his aim is “ to 
attract the non-philosophical reader by a coating of fiction,” 
and leads us to infer that his pur is to show forth the 
duty of man tohis fellowmen. The other author, Mr. Guy 
Thorne, has a more restricted object. His point may be 
gathered from the paragraph in which he says that ‘ the 
noisiest ‘ Protestants’ are hitting the church as hard as 
they can.” The author has endeavoured to hit back as 
hard as he can, of course in that spirit of christian love in 
which, as every one knows, these controversies are always 
conducted. Ta other words his novel is a pamphlet 
directed against those brawlers in church who have chosen 
by that method to make a protest against the High Church 
service. 

With the opinions which the writers desire to propagate 
we have here nothing to do: they are highly controversial 
in their nature, and it would be no difficult matter to write 
a novel setting forth an entirely different side of the argu- 
ment; but that would be to meet the pamphleteer with 
another pamphlet. The question is whether or no it is 
permissible for novelists to utilise the novel for the, pur- 
poses mentioned above. Of course there is no law against 
their doing so; but their attempt rules them out of litera- 
ture. It would be as absurd to criticise these books from 
an artistic standpoint as it would be to apply the canons 
of painting to the work done on a public-house sign-post. 
From time immemorial those who have believed them- 
selves inspired with a mission have recognised that plain 
statement was not sufficiently attractive to win the ear of 
the multitude, and have adopted forms more or less 
artistic. The dialogue, for instance, which essentially 
belongs to the drama, has been employed for teaching 
since the days of Plato downwards, and many of the 
earliest tales on record were used for the express purpose 
of pointing morals. So much is this the case that later 
raconteurs, even when their purpose was none other than 
to divert an audience, often thought it incumbent to end 
with some conventional moral lesson—frequently dragging 
it in quite grotesquely. Nor was this confined to the 
inferior writers. Dante certainly set, out to write his 
“Inferno” with a very definite purpose in view, and Milton 
at least professed to have done the same thing. In each 
case, however, we see the greatness of the artist over- 
powering the artificial bonds which he has voluntarily 
assumed. The most perfect of all artists nevertheless did not 
condescend toa purpose. Consciously or unconsciously they 
recognised that every moral law was in itself only an infer- 
ence from the facts and experience of life, and that there- 
fore he who took the moral law as something to illustrate 
and expound by means of a tale was seeking his material 
at secondhand. Accordingly the great artist went direct 
to Nature, and it is very far from telling against him that 
in most cases the morality of great art and the morality 
of law coincide. Indeed, if the artist be able to look at 
life sanely and see it not in exaggerated bits but as a 
whole, it is impossible that he should come into conflict 
with any morality that is sound, although it is probable 
that he will be at daggers drawn with the artificial code 
that happens to be in vogue at the moment when he writes. 
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In fiction it has happened almost without exception that 
the writer who has set out with a definite doctrine to 
enforce has failed to get into the first rank. This is easily 
explicable, His eye becomes glued, as it were, to one 
aspect of life, and he exaggerates it to such an extent that 
all the rest is dwarfed and the truth of the picture sacri- 
ficed. But to argue in this way over two such novels 
as are before us may perhaps be likened to the act of 
breaking a butterfly on a wheel. Mr. Guy Thorne has 
been spurred into writing in defence of the Church against 
the Kensit agitation. He has applied a magnifying glass 
to this minor incident and is therefore altogether pre- 
cluded from seeing the world of men as it is—from re- 
cognising the generations that wander in a straggling 
fashion from the cradle to the grave with little real light 
to guide them. A meteoric light here or a meteoric light 
there — spring up and a crowd may be formed that 
swings hither and thither, but they have as little effect on the 
great march of mankind as some tiny eddy in a rock pool 
has on the mighty ocean itself. Besides, Mr. Guy Thorne 
is not very skilful at handling even the small craft he has 
set sailin. His devices are of the easy and conventional 
order and his people lack the vitality and breadth of human 
souls. His book is not one to be regarded except as a warn- 
ing and example of the sacrifice of literature to opinion. 

“*Sturmsee”’ is much more ambitious in scope and charac- 
ter, and in the hands of a great writer it might have been a 
great book, because the purpose in it is that of painting 
the manners of men. But then the author launches into 
deep waters where he is not at home. The problems of 
labour and poverty, of heredity and environment, of 
fatality and will, have not yet been solved so clearly that 
they can be set forth in a six-shilling novel. It is very 
difficult for the man who is full of passion and enthusiasm 
to be convinced that Nature treats the seed of men as 
indifferently as she treats the discoloured leaves of Autumn 
or the produce of man and beast. What we call “luck” 
has everything to do with the making of men: one who is 
gifted with qualities that would win distinction in the 
senate or on the platform is compelled by circumstances to 
spend his life labouring at the plough-tail, and perchance 
he is in the workhouse without the world ever having had 
an inkling of his latent capacity, Another comes into the 
world, so to speak, with a silver spoon in his mouth. His 
ability may be of the most moderate description, but 
should he possess wealth, friends, influence, position, it is 
no difficult matter for him to cut a great figure before the 
eyes of his contemporaries, few of whom have such pierc- 
ing eyesight that they can see through the accidental 
pomp and trappings and discern the innate character and 
endowments of the man. These contrasts are precisely 
analogous to what occurs in vegetable and animal life, 
where we see the individual thrown by millions to waste, 
while only the exceptional one is placed in the environ- 
ment that develops it. We confess that to our mind the 
attempt to remedy this state of affairs by a novel can only 
be likened to Don Quixote tilting at a windmill, and the 
result in the book before us has been no more than the 
production of a literary wilderness. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH- 
WOMAN ABROAD 


Lady Knight's Letters from France and Italy, 1776-1795. 


Edited by Lady Exiorr-Drake. (Humphreys, 10s, net.) 


Lapy Etiott-Drake implies in her preface that she con- 
templates writing a life of Lady Knight. We do not know 
what material other than these letters there may be, but, 
judging by the letters and by the fact that the writer of 
them was an intimate friend of Dr. Johnson and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and his sister, we look forward to the 
biography with some curiosity. Lady Knight, says the 
preface, was warm-hearted and intelligent, and her letters 
are worth reading for their human interest, as well as for 





the picture they present of society in Italy during the 
twenty years before the French Revolution. Alas! who 
shall say what is and what is not “ worth reading” ? The 
same type of character that delights us in a work of fiction 
may become ry oe og tiresome when presented, not 
even beneath the kindly veil of biography, but by its own 
hand in all the remorseless exposure of intimate corre- 
spondence. If Lady Knight had been a saint—such a 
saint as Catherine of Siena, an edition of whose letters we 
reviewed a few weeks ago—or if she had been a picturesque 
criminal like the Duchess of Kingston, whose visit to Rome 
she records with a positive sniff, her letters would be more 
than merely “ worth reading ’’—they would be universally 
read. But in fact she reveals herself in them as a 
character who would have delighted Jane Austen—as a 
bore doubly armed with a grievance and a daughter, both 
about equally terrible; as something of a snob; and, 
especially, as a very human woman with an eye to a 
bargain in satins and lutestrings. The creator of Mrs. 
Norris never had the happiness of knowing Lady Knight, 
and so we have to do the best we can with her ladyship as 
presented by herself. The way to enjoy these letters is to 
take them up in a mood of large tolerance, of contented 
appreciation of the foibles of others. Approached in this 
spirit, they are undoubtedly well “ worth reading.” 

It is necessary to explain that Lady Knight was born 
Phillipina Deane, and was the second wife of Admiral Sir 
Joseph Knight, an officer of distinction in his day. Left 
a widow with one daughter, Cornelia, she petitioned for a 
pension—which, |poor lady, she did not get—and decided 
to go abroad for two or three years. As it happened, she 
never returned, but remained on the Continent till her 
death twenty-three years later. These letters, now 
printed for the first time, are in the possession of Count de 
Salis, who inherited them from his great-grandmother, 
Sophia Drake, daughter of the lady te whom they were 
written and herself descended from the brother of the 
famous Francis Drake. Mrs. Drake was one of the Heath- 
cotes of Hursley, and she married her first cousin, Rear- 
Admiral F. W. Drake, who was a particular friend of Sir 
Joseph Knight. Indeed, one of Rear-Admiral Drake’s 
brothers, Sir Francis, was engaged to a daughter of Sir 
Joseph by his first marriage, but she died very suddenly. 
There is a portrait of her by Sir Joshua Reynolds at Nut- 
well Court. Sir Francis never married, and the baronetcy 
became extinct at his death, though it was assumed by an 
illegitimate son of Rear-Admiral Drake. 

Lady Eliott-Drake, the very competent editor of the 
book, is the wile of Sir Francis Fuller Eliott-Drake, the 
possessor of “ Drake’s drum” and other memorials of the 
great admiral. He is descended from Anne Drake, sister 
of Rear-Admiral F, W. Drake and wife of the first Lord 
Heathfield, the defender of Gibraltar, to whom there are 
many allusions in these letters. 

It is impossible to help admiring Lady Knight’s resolu- 
tion to make her narrow income go as tar as possible and 
also to form desirable acquaintances. To do her justice, 
she was influenced in both objects by regard for her 
daughter’s interests. She was a gallant old campaigner. 
Wherever the two ladies went, in France and in Italy, 
Mrs. Drake is always being told of “‘ persons of the first 
fashion,” ‘the best company,” and_how “‘ we live in the 
highest fashion possible,” with detailed particulars, almost 
in the same breath, of amazing economies in household 
expenses, chair-hire, and so on, all quite consistent, how- 
ever, with “living very genteel.” Lady Knight is also 
constantly occupied with the thought of how she can 
secure her pension, and it is most entertaining to read the 
cordial messages she is continually sending to anybody 
who might, as she thinks, help her in the matter, At 
length she pathetically gives up all hope : 


“ As toa pension, my dear madam, neither my state of health nor 
my age makes me wish it. Fifty pounds a year on my daughter's life 


would be of more value to me than three hundred a year on mine.’ 


It was this fear of the future which made her persuade 
Cornelia to appear as an author, Miss Knight must have 
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been rather a terrible person. The tale of her achieve- 
ments, as recorded by her proud mother, which amounted 
by May 1790 to about eighteen hundred drawings, ‘‘ some 
with the pen, but mostly coloured ones. the former from 
imagination, the latter from Nature, some very large, and 
likewise some beautiful miniatures,’’as well as the acquire- 
ment of ten languages, the tenth being Swedish, reminds 
us a little of Mary Bennet, who read big books and made 
extracts. Yet the comparison is unjust, for Cornelia had 
plenty to say for herself, whereas Miss Bennet was gener- 
ally ovliged to be content with looking very wise. In the 
cosmopolitan society of Rome, Cornelia’s astonishing 
mastery of languages was evidently much appreciated, and 
she was “distinguished” by a great many important and 
interesting people, as the fond mother is never tired of 
recording. Their best friend was Cardinal de Bernis, 
who showed them continual kindness and friendship till 
his death. There is quite a long account of how Cornelia 
“stood up to” the Duke of Sussex at a ball—a piece of 
hogy sae which cost the two ladies an invitation to 
his Royal Highness’ concert. Miss Knight’s subsequent 
career is well known. After her mother’s death in 1799 
she returned to England with Nelson and Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton and obtained a court appointment. In 
1814 she was made lady companion to the Princess 
Charlotte, but was dismissed from her post by the Prince 
Regent, who believed that she encouraged the Princess in 
her refusal to marry the Prince of Orange. More fortunate 
than her mother, however, she was given a pension, and 
ended her days on the Continent, where she had many 
attached friends. 

Miss Knight’s writings are now forgotten, and it is im- 
possible to feel any surprise at the fact. She actually 
composed orations in Latin, on the best classical models, 
which were supposed to have been delivered by British 
admirals and generals on going into action! Of her first 
published book, ‘‘ Dinarbas,” a sequel to ‘“ Rasselas,” 
Miss Burney told the Queen that “ nothing could be more 
chastely fitted” for the Princesses. Naturally the fond 
mother often speaks of her darling’s works. She finds 
booksellers very difficult persons to deal with, and sadly 
declares: “‘I have more sheets of praise of my daughter’s 
works than copies have been sold. . . . Dissipation and 
politics, they write us, make all books a drug,” and 
drily adds that hundreds of persons “‘ have borrowed the 
reading of them from us and our friends.” 

Altogether, we have to thank Lady Eliott-Drake for an 
entertaining book, which contains much of interest that 
we have only been able to indicate. Her preface is short 
and to the point, and her notes, with a few exceptions, 
are really illustrative. 


A CAPTIOUS NATURALIST 


Bird-Life Glimpses. (Allen, 6s. net.) 


To the reader unfamiliar with Mr. Selous’ methods as a 
naturalist, there may be something a little misleading 
in the title of his latest collection of bird studies. He 
has pored day by day over the living subjects from watch- 
towers and ambushes with anything but a cursory vision, 
and his choice of a superscription is probably due to a lively 
sense of the immense amount that has still to be learnt 
about even our commonest birds. He complains, with some 
justice, that standard works on ornithology tend merely 
to repeat, one after another, a compilation of details which 
are more interesting to the collector of eggs or skins than 
to the observer who credits birds with their share of reason 
and adaptability, and tries to decipher the origin and mean- 
ing of habit. The present book is marked to an unusual 
degree by minute and patient observation, which is 
lightened in the telling by an admirable gift for bird por- 
traiture, But the observations, interesting and often novel 
as they are, form only the raw material of evolutionary 
speculations and conclusions which are always illumina- 
ting, if not always indisputable, 


By Epmunp Sevovs. 





Much of what Mr. Selous has seen and inferred is a 
genuine contribution to evolutionary biology, and it is a 
pity that the book has been written with such frequent 
lapses from scientific absence of prejudice. When the 
reader finds outburst after outburst of ill-temper directed 
at individuals of the human species, he may be apt to 
question the unbiased objectivity of the author’s outlook 
even on plovers or dabchicks. In point of fact, the sus- 
picion would be almost unfounded, for Mr. Selous covers 
what is for the most part new ground, and in the presence 
of birds alone he is genial or even enthusiastic. A similar 
“take it or leave it” attitude of mind seems to be re- 
sponsible for a lack of arrangement and selection which 
also detracts from the value of the volume as a whole. If 
Mr. Selous chooses to confide to print his interesting per- 
sonal observations, there is little consistency in his pro- 
testing (as he does here) that he does not care whether 
the reader is interested in them or not. 

Few readers are likely to remain altogether uninterested 
in this unequal book, even if they can find but a faint 
attraction in minute descriptions of birds’ notes and ges- 
tures. The writer who implicitly accepts the community 
of the springs of action in men and the lower animals in- 
evitably gains in power of interest, for he brings the 
animals, so to speak, within the pale of humanity, and estab- 
lishes a common ground of understanding. Mr. Selous is 
annoyed with the Psychical Society because it limits its 
investigations to the human subject: the Society might 
be content to answer him that to extend its operations 
to the lower animals would be to attempt to explain the 
obscure by the more obscure, so far as any ultimate 
elucidation was concerned. He also displays irritation 
because he can find no real evidential argument of im- 
mortality in Wordsworth’s famous ode, and he shows but 
little patience with the idea of the “subliminal self” as 
expounded by the late F.W. H. Myers. Here, once more, 
the effect of his argument, which might otherwise be an 
excellent formulation of the evolutionary standpoint, is 
fatally impaired by the spirit in which he advances it. 

The accounts of field observation give rise to a number 
of interesting speculations on the origin of remarkable 
aberrations of habit among birds to-day. Mr. Selous 
states, for example, that in his experience rooks visit their 
nests in winter for a sort of rehearsal of the spring love- 
making, and not, as is usually supposed, to keep them in 
repair for nesting; and he suggests that the bower-bird’s 
celebrated grotto of courtship is to be regarded as a 
specialised structure built in obedience to the same 
instinct of using the nest as a meeting-place, a theory 
which gains support from the near relationship of the bower- 
bird and the great crow family. He also develops an 
original suggestion, well worth attention, that the cuckoo 
isa hereditary victim, not aggressor, and beganits parasitic 
habits by laying its eggs in its own nest after it had been 
ousted from it by force majeure. Some excellent drawings 
by the well-known bird artist, Mr. G. E. Lodge, appro- 
priately ornament what is in many respects a noteworthy 
book. 


PICTURES IN ITALY 


Pictures in Umbria, By Katuarine S, Macquoiw, With Fifty 
Original Illustrations by Tuomas R, Macguoiw, R.I. 
(T. Werner Laurie, 5s. net.) 

Gubbio Past and Present. By Laura McCracken. 
by Karuarine McCracken. (Nutt, 5s, net.) 


IT is pleasant to find that both of these books are illus- 
trated with attractive drawings in black and white, instead 
of photographs. While it cannot be denied that a photo- 
graph of a picturesque medieval building presents the 
architectural facts with more fidelity than can be achieved 
with the aid of the pencil, it is also true that the 
photograph wholly fails to convey the atmosphere and the 
ieeling which the clever artist can give us in a pencil 
sketch, There is asimilar difference between a guide-book 
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and the sort of book that Mrs. Macquoid has written. 
Bedeker can tell us where to look for a chemist’s shop in 
Perugia, and what is the local tariff for cabs—information 
which Mrs. Macquoid does not give us; but one who has 
never seen Perugia would gain no idea of the place from 
reading Bedeker’s careful and accurate descriptions; 
whereas Mrs. Macquoid’s book brings the beautiful and 
gloomy city before his eyes. As he reads he can hear the 
shrill voices in the crowded market-place; he can watch 
the cloud-shadows rush across the Piazza del Duomo, and 
feel the keen breath of the wind from the Apennines that 
blows for ever in the streets of Perugia. Although the 
greater part of “ Pictures in Umbria” is occupied with 
Perugia, Mrs. Macquoid takes us also to Assisi, to Spello, 
and to Cortona. Her descriptions of those picturesque 
Umbrian towns are faithful, and sufficiently full for all 
purposes of the visitor except, perhaps, in those little 
matters relating to chemists and cabmen. The sketches 
of the history of Perugia are judicious in the selection of 
the topics treated, and are not told at sufficient length to 
weary the reader. For it must be confessed by even the 
most ardent lover of Italy, that her medieval history is 
such an unbroken record of fighting and murder that it 
palls upon readers who have not a positive passion for the 
‘“‘bluggy.”’ Mrs. Macquoid’s account of St. Francis and 
the early days of the Franciscan Order is full, and the 
reader is sure to find it interesting, even if the subject be 
already familiar tohim. The chief pictures in the great 
Perugian gallery receive intelligent appreciation, while 
Mrs. Macquoid carefully avoids saying too much about 
them, and so touching the guide-book note. Of Assisi, 
Mrs. Macquoid writes with enthusiasm, and her brief 
accounts of Spello and Cortona are sufficient to awaken a 
desire to see them among those readers who have as yet 
no personal knowledge of them. Enough has been said to 
show that Mrs. Macquoid's volume will serve as a useful 
guide-book, although that is not the real purpose of its 
being. The author has aimed at giving us pictures of the 
Umbrian towns and of that wonderful rolling Umbrian 
landscape, backed by the Apennines, and with Thrasymene 
in the foreground, and it is only fair to say that she has 
been successful. To those who know Umbria, or at all 
events Perugia, “‘ Pictures of Umbria”’ will be especially 
welcome, while those who have never been in Umbria 
cannot do better than see it through the eyes of Mrs. 
Macquoid and Mr. Thomas Macquoid. 

Miss McCracken’s book belongs frankly to the guide- 
book class, but to that sub-division of guide-books which 
it is possible to read. The typical guide-book is as un- 
readable as the dictionary, but it is quite possible to read 
Miss McCracken’s book with understanding and pleasure. 
Her account of Gubbio is exhaustive, both as regards the 
present city and its history trom its earliest days. She 
evidently shares, to some extent, the late Mr. Hare’s pre- 
judices against united Italy, for she indulges in Mr. Hare’s 
cheap sneer concerning the practice of renaming the 
streets of Italian cities, and calling them after patriots 
like Garibaldi and Cavour, instead of popes in whom the 
public no longer takes interest, or miscellaneous saints 
whose tenure ot office as protectors of towns and parishes 
has long ago expired, It does seem a little hard that the 
Italian should not be allowed to name his streets to 
please himself, but the esthetic foreigner cannot rid him- 
self of the conviction that Italy is only a show place, and 
as such should sacrifice everything to the end of making 
itself attractive to the lovers of the picturesque and the 
antique. 

Gubbio is out of the beaten track followed by the Cook 
tourist or the American who is bent on personally seeing 
in fourteen days the inferiority of Italy to Chicago. But 
Gubbio is a delightful old town, and, like at least fifty 
Italian towns which the tourist never sees, it is as well 
worth visiting as those through which the railway circular 
ticket takes one. It is on the borders between Umbria 
and the Marches. One has only to cross the Apennines 
from Gubbio to be within reach of St. Sepolero, Citta di 





Castello, Urbino, Sassoferrato, and other towns full of 
delight to him who can see Italy with the spiritual as well 
as the carnal eye. It is to be hoped that Miss McCracken 
will some day do for the towns of the Marches what she 
has done so well for Gubbio. For a book of this kind hers 
leaves little to be desired, and the illustrations by Miss 
Katharine McCracken add materially to its attractions. 


THE BUILDER OF THE ADELPHI 


Robert Adam, Artist and Architect ; His Works and His System, 
By Percy Firzceratp, (Unwin, 10s, 6d.) 


Tue debt that London—and for that matter many other 
cities, Bath, Dublin, Edinburgh, and so forth—owes to 
Robert Adam and the Adam tradition is only now, after 
about a hundred and thirty years, fully appreciated. 
A man who built such a vast quantity of mansions, 
streets, squares, and, as in the Adelphi, whole districts, 
has naturally met with many a severe and jealous critic 
and many an accomplished and bitter analyst of his 
style and ambitions. Now that we are within measurable 
distance of losing whole terraces of his houses and 
each week sees some lesser piece of his work pass away, 
it becomes all interested in the architecture and espe- 
cially, we think, in the applied arts of this country, 
to keepa cunning eye on everything connected with his 
name. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s book will heighten the 
curiosity and interest of many people in regard to the work 
of a man who had grasped the fine idea of an ensemble 
throughout every portion of, say, a street, a house, a room, 
and every article in all of them. He evolved from the designs 
he found within the ruins of Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato 
and from a fairly complete study of classic forms, a system 
of design which he could apply to every detail of human 
habitation and use from, shall we say, the gold head of a 
cane to the complete turniture of a fine house, or the iron- 
work without; from a door-plate to, if necessary, an 
acropolis. The quantity of work which Robert Adam 
did, helped greatly, no doubt, by his associates—among 
whom his brothers, with the exception of James, who was 
his partner, were not so important as is generally supposed 
—is well shown in the present volume. For this includes 
some account of all the well-known examples of his skill 
and of many that even the student of the subject may have 
overlooked. Unfortunately the illustrations are not so full 
as one could wish. There are three from an architectural 
journal and some from a monthly magazine, all of which 
we have seen before, but the original photographs are few 
and extremely poor. In the direction of new pnotographs, 
especially of interiors, Mr. Fitzgerald might have given 
many valuable illustrations, for the houses he mentions 
could hardly be altogether inaccessible to a writer at once 
so well known and enthusiastic. Few are able to see those 
great “imperial volumes” of the drawings by the brothers 
themselves, and as Mr. Fitzgerald teels that his readers 
require the fullest information in regard to Adam work, a 
further extension of his labours in regard to the illustrations 
would have been, from his point of view, very useful, 
and, from our point of view, very welcome. 

Robert Adam lived for a little over sixty years. He 
was born in 1728 and early devoted himself to his art. 
After his studies in Southern Europe and his formation of 
a style he appears to have been accepted in England as a 
master. This may have been owing to his patron, Lord 
Bute, but he was well worthy of such advantage. In 1762 
he was appointed architect to the king, and from about 
that time for some twenty-five years he carried on a more 
extensive practice than any man of his time. His brother 
James, as we have said, was his close and gifted partner ; 
but many others aided him, and many more, such as 
Angelica Kauffmann, Cipriani, Bartolozzi, Pergolesi, Shera- 
ton—and even Chippendale, for he made furniture to his 
designs—helped to make up the Adam style. In 1792 he 
died, after many years crowded with work and victory. 
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His vast undertakings, such as the Adelphi, in which the 
four brothers had a share, with its enormous arches 
under ground, his many streets, squares and mansions, are 
among his monuments. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

It might be supposed that most people were too familiar 
with the works of Robert Adam to need the introduction 
to his particular style which Mr. Fitzgerald gives. 
But within the last year or so we have noted in at least 
two works on furniture that the name is spelt Adams and 
the information in regard to his work of a somewhat 
superficial character. Thus even the most obvious of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s observations will meet with ready acceptance. 
From a literary standpoint this work«suffers by being 
compiled from lectures which the author has delivered at 
various times and in divers places. Thus some of the 
sentences possess that amorphous style which may be 
explained by the action of the lecturer but which remains 
complicated, if not disconnected and unintelligible, in print. 
In place of a useful alphabetical index a synopsis of con- 
tents is provided. This implies a lengthened search for 
any one of those interesting facts or anecdotes with which 
the author brightens or strengthens his pages. Apart 
from these trifles, Mr. Fitzgerald gives us a sympathetic 
and fully-informed account of the immense variety of work 
of one of the most gifted and agreeable of architects, 
artists and men that England has ever known. 


LACLOS 
Laclos. Par Fernanp Caussy, (Paris: Société du Mercure 
de France, 3fr, 50c.) 


Lactos is the latest French author to be “ written up” 
from “new and authentic” sources of information. This 
is, if we have counted correctly, the fifth book about him 
that has appeared this year. His name, even so, however, 
is not yet a household word among us; and there must 
still be readers to whom it is necessary to explain that he 
is the author of ‘‘ Liaisons dangereuses””—a work which 
was notable for its indecorum in an indecorous age. Except 
by students, it seemed to have been forgotten—at all 
events in England; but at this moment the attention 
which has been drawn to it is winning it a second celebrity. 
That, at any rate, is what we gather from inquiries made 
at one of the principal London libraries. The work, we 
were told, had long been accumulating dust upon an upper 
shelf when a long article about its author in the literary 
supplement of a contemporary incidentally mentioned that 
it could not be recommended “to the family circle.” 
Applications for it then rained in upon the librarian, and 
all his copies—he has several—are bespoken for many weeks 
to come. So potent is the Press when it really appeals to 
the great heart of the people. i Pe 
If any one wants to know what “ Liaisons dangereuses 
is like, but does not want to be troubled to read it, the 
brief summary of its contents made by Paul de Saint 
Victor may serve his purpose : “‘ L’adultére a son prosély- 
tisme, la vice a sa propagande. Toute courtisane est doublée 
d’une entremetteuse. Ce sujet diabolique a été traité par 
Laclos dans son détestable chef d’ceuvre.” Let that 
suffice. We certainly shall not analyse the work for the 
gratification of any prurient curiosity. Its success was 
mainly a “success of scandal.’” A number of people saw, or 
thought that they saw, in it their own portraits or those of 
their neighbours. Two editions, each of two thousand 
copies, were, in consequence, quickly sold. The fact that 
it was so readily accepted as a roman a clef is evidence, 
for what it is worth, that it faithfully mirrored the morals 
of the time. But, though the publication of it had, for a 
time, a prejudicial effect upon the author’s position in 
society, it was not so important an incident in his life as 
some of his critics have supposed. If he was a man of one 
book, he was also a man of many interests quite apart 
from his book. This is the principal fact which M. Caussy’s 





monograph brings out. Comparatively few of his pages 
deal with Laclos the author; most of them treat of 
Laclos the Jacobin, and a considerable number of them 
with Laclos the officer of engineers. In this last capacity, 
the popular novelist distinguished himself in two ways. 
He waged a war of pamphlets with Lazare Carnot about 
the merits of Vauban’s system of fortification, and he 
invented bursting shells as a substitute for cannon-balls. 
There could be no more piquant illustration of the contrasts 
of the Terror than the fact that Laclos was advising the 
Committee of Public Safety about their cannon-balls at the 
very time when they were detaining him in prison on 
suspicion of treason against the Republic. 

Laclos’ relations with revolutionary politics were condi- 
tioned by an appointment in the service of the Duc 
d’Orléans, which he accepted at the end of 1788. No 
doubt his frivolous, as well as his serious, qualities appealed 
to a Prince whose evil communications were currently 
believed to have corrupted the good manners of the con- 
temporary Prince of Wales. He amused his master by an 
epigram on Madame de Genlis, the governess of the Duke’s 
children, who had tried in vain to exclude him from the 
appointment : 

‘* Change donc, ma fille, 
Ta plume en aiguille, 
Brile ton papier ; 
Il faut te résoudre 


A filer, a coudre ; 
Cest la ton métier.’’ 


His other services to the Duke were of a more obscure 
and doubtful character, and raise questions about which it 
is easier for an historian to puzzle himself than to en- 
lighten his readers. How far was he involved in an attempt 
to place the Duc d’Orléans on the throne of France? Did 
the attempt amount toa plot? Assuming that there was 
a plot, was Dumouriez mixed up in it, and was a coup d’ état 
conteraplated ? These are some of the problems which M. 
Caussy discusses. He discusses them with much learning, 
based upon original research; but he does not solve them. 
Perhaps they are insoluble: and perhaps it does not greatly 
matter if they are. 


A GREAT PREACHER ON A GREAT 
PROPHET 


The Book of Isaiah: Chapters I—XLVIII. By Atexanner 
Macraren. (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 


THE present volume of Dr, Maclaren’s expository sermons 
on the Book of Isaiah is marked throughout by the great 
qualities which have won for him a well-deserved repu- 
tation as one of the foremost preachers of his age. His 
literary style recalls the poetical prose of De Quincey, 
but without that great stylist’s redundance. His epigram- 
matic and antithetical passages remind one of Macaulay, 
but are without his studied straining after effect. Again, 
he recalls the fervour and the force of the great Puritan 
preachers, but is free from their extravagance and dog- 
matism. One of his chief distinctions as a preacher is to 
be found in his wealth of appropriate illustrations, and 
analogies drawn from science, from history, from art, from 
poetry, and from creation. Take for instance these two 

assages of geographical illustration from the beautiful and 
impressive sermon on The River of God: 


(1) ‘‘ The great peculiarity of Jerusalem, which distinguishes it from 
almost all other historical cities, is that it has no river. Babylon was 
on the Euphrates, Nineveh on the Tigris, Thebes on the Nile, Rome 
on the Tiber; but Jerusalem has nothing but a fountain or two, and a 
well or two, and a little trickle and an intermittent stream. The water- 
supply to-day is, and always has been, a great difficulty, and an in- 
superable barrier to the city's ever having a great population.” 

(2) ‘‘ And although to outward sense we dwell ‘in a dry and barren 
land where no water is,’ the eye of faith will see, flashing and flowing 
all around, the rejoicing waters of the divine presence, and they will 
mirror the sky, and the reflections will teach us that there is a heaven 
above us."’ 
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This second quotation reminds one of the singularly 
beautiful illustration in Longfellow’s “‘ Evangeline,”’ where 
the poet likens the tranquil lives of the farmers of 
Grandpré to 


‘Rivers that water the woodland 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting the image of heaven.’’ 


It may be added that another remarkable feature of 
these sermons is their striking appropriateness to what 
the present age most needs to counteract its unbelief, 
its spiritual indifference, and the attraction of its vicious 
pursuits and of its selfish aspirations and indulgences, 
which the preacher denounces without measure and with- 
out mercy. On the other hand the beautyeand the bless- 
ing of holiness, the comfort and the peace of a pure con- 
science, which the world can neither give nor take away, 
the sweetness of Christian charity, are set forth in lan- 
guage at once simple and impressive, and enforced by 
arguments often original, but always convincing. Few, 
if any, writers or preachers have been more successful in pre- 
senting vividly and simply to the present age the practical 
side of religious life than has Dr. Maclaren by his appeals 
to “ the business and bosoms’”’ of men. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Bhagavadgita, or the Lord’s Song. Translated by L. D. 
Barnett, D.Litt. With Introduction and Notes, (Dent, 
Temple Classics, 1s. 6d, net.) 


‘' Towards the beginning of our era," says Dr. Barnett, ‘‘a nameless 
worshipper of Krishna-Vasudeva conceived the idea of engrafting 
upon the already swollen stock of the Mahabharata, an episode setting 
forth the doctrines of his own church ; and thus arose the Bhagavad- 
gita, the ‘Lord's’ Song.” 


As an explanation of this “ gospel,” Dr. Barnett, in a 


masterly introduction of eighty I2mo pages, summarises 
the history of Indian philosophy from the Vedas down to 
modern times. He shows how the shadowy deities of the 
Vedas ever became more cosmic, and how the latest hymns 
(e.g., the sacrifice of Purusha to make the world) are 
allegories of Pantheism. In the Upanishads Brahma is 
already the World-Self, and a full idealism is soon attained. 
But this great achievement in thought was soon clouded 
over by the doctrines of samsara and karma—that men’s 
souls must transmigrate on the Wheel of Sorrow, and 
salvation can only be through Works. This postponement 
of bliss seems to have induced a pessimistic contempt for 
the actual, and an ideal of nothingness and unconditioned 
isolation. Two great schools of thought were developed: 
the Samkhya Realism and the Vedanta. Apparently Dr. 
Barnett holds with Professor Garbe that Samkhya is the 
older. 

In Samkhya, Matter and Soul are two co-eternals and 
the former is evil: pure being can only be reached by 
complete detachment from material things. This com- 
mixture of mysticism and asceticism is lucidly explained 
with considerable detail. The most important offshoot 
was the yoga, or ascetic rule, with its two branches, kriyd- 
yoga (practical yoga, whereby superhuman powers might 
be gained) and rdjayoga (kingly rule), whereby the soul 
passed beyond Intellect and Self, and, saved, became free 
from the clutch of matter and the cycle of existences “‘ to 
abide in the utter loneliness of its own light for ever and 
ever.”’ In this scheme of thought, God is a particular soul 
all-knowing and all-powerful, unaffected by works and 
their results: he may render adventitious aid. 

Vedanta starts with a different mystical scheme, and is 
a Pantheistic monism, in which Qualified Being exists but 


in false guise; this Cosmic Ignorance (the phenomena) is | 


engendered of Brahma by his magic or Maya. To attain 
Salvation, i.e.,a complete detachment of the Self from all 
things and feelings, a similar course of asceticism may be a 
necessary preliminary. Paramatma (the Absolute) has as 
his determinant the state of dreamless sleep. 





But at these schemes of merely intellectual negation 
thought did not stop; the cult of Visnu, incarnate in the 
hero Krisna, and amalgamating the worship of Vasudeva, 
brought to the Indian world a personal god of perfect 

oodness, whose manifestation is a real universe. To love 

im is to know him; unselfish works may win a personal 
immortality in Paradise and release from the series of 
lives. And the Vedic sacrifice of Purusha receives a new 
and fuller meaning in the Work and Sacrifice of God. 


‘‘ There is naught in the Three Worlds, O son of Pritha, that I must 
needs do, naught that I have not gotten, or that I shall not get; yetdo 
I abide in work.” (III. 22.) 


Dr. Barnett susfis up thus: 


‘The creative powers of the Hindu intellect were now [after 1478] 
outworn. But it had achieved that which should win for it the world's 
tribute to heroes of thought . . . It had inspired the Brahmaist, the 
Monist, and the Samkhyan to follow unflinchingly the idea of the 
Absolute . . . and it had taught the Bhdkta to know the universe as 
the radiant garment of the living God. Much there was that it did 
not and could not accomplish; and some of its work were better 
undone. But, withal, this long record of strivings to know the God- 
head is the worthiest monument of India.” 


Space forbids further reference to the means by which 
this new creed reconciled itself to the old; or to additional 
evidences of the care and learning with which this little 
book is compiled. The Song itself, as the editor states, is 
a medley of doctrines, and has been rendered into English 
perhaps too suggestive of the Bible but admirably clear 
and poetical. 

We will quote two passages as examples of the content : 


‘In works be thine office; in their fruits must it never be. Be not 
moved by the fruits of Works; but let not attachment to worklessness 
dwell in thee.” (II. 47.) 

‘* This world is fettered by works, save in the Work that has for its 
end the Sacrifice."’ (III. 9.) 


We hope that this handy and lucid introduction to 
Indian thought will be widely read. 


WOMEN IN FRANCE AND JAPAN 


Mon Féminisme. By S. Pornson. (Paris: Bernard, 3f, 50c.) 

The Wisdom of the East Series. Women and Wisdom of 
Japan, With an Introduction by Suincoro Takaisut. 
(Murray, Is, net.) 


Tue celebrated French philosopher, Izoulet, has placed the 
woman’s question among the four cardinal problems of the 
day. In some ways the cause has made less progress in 
France than in other countries, such as America, England 
or Scandinavia. The Napoleonic Code, which is still in 
vigour, was certainly not meant to favour women. In 
spi te of certain recent ameliorations, the status of women 
is in several respects unsatisfactory. The unmarried girl 
who gives birth to a child has no redress against her 
seducer, and the married woman’s earnings are still at 
the mercy of a drunken or unprincipled husband. The 
economic opportunities of women are less, though certain 
professions have lately been thrown open to them. In 
spite of the introduction of the bicycle, the unmarried girl 
has a more circumscribed sphere of initiative than her 
English sister. Her education, notwithstanding all the 
Third Republic has done for the education of the “ citoy- 
enne,” is still largely medieval. She has far less voice in 
the choice of a husband. Although liable to rates and 
taxes, women have no vote either at local or general 
elections. It is only quite lately that they have been 
able to give evidence in a court of law. ut what is 
probably the most serious obstacle is that Society persists in 
primarily regarding the sex as an ornament to and for 
man. The independent woman has still to assert her 
position. At present she is tolerated rather than recog- 
nised. Yet he would be an exceedingly rash person who 
should predict that Feminism in France will still be 
behind that in other countries a generation hence. Once 
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the French woman has formulated her claims in a fashion 
to appeal to the logic of the nation, she is likely to see them 
realised faster than elsewhere. We must not forget that 
feudalism was abolished in France in a single night more 
than a hundred years ago, whereas a good many vestiges of 
it still survive in England. Certainly the movement should 
make rapid headway in France if there are many advocates 
as level-headed as Mme. Poirson. Many sensible men as 
well as women would gladly subscribe to the feminism she 
modestly entitles ‘mon féminisme.” She gains our sym- 

thy at the outset by dissociating herself from the shriek- 
ing sisterhood (féminsstes sectaires) with their more or less 
ridiculous epicene tendencies. She does not make the 
initial mistake of confounding woman with man, or pro- 
claiming that the one is the equal of the other. To her 
the sexes are essentially different. What she pleads for is 
equivalence, not equality. Many feminist reformers want 
to eat their cake and have it too. Mme. Poirson demands not 
that woman should be made a first charge on the community, 
but that she should be admitted to the full privileges of 
partnership. If she claims “ tous les droits,” she is careful 
to admit her liability to “tous les devoirs.” Woman is 
not to bea privileged person, nor “‘a reflection of man, but 
an energy’’—a co-operating energy. Mme. Poirson does 
not preach the cult of the Vestal; for her the married 
woman is the rule, the unmarried the exception. The 
highest task of the new woman is “ to raise children for the 
regeneration of the country.”” The writer does not, however, 
neglect the hard case of the unmarried. She is alive not only 
to the need of finding them a career, but also to the necessity 
of finding them an antidote to the ills of age and loneliness. 
Like a true Frenchwoman ‘she finds in art a sure prophy- 
lactic against bigotry and meanness. She is not afraid to 
scourge the present race of women for their penchant for 
envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness. But she 
rightly attributes their love of backbiting to their bringing- 
up. She is equally severe on the “‘smart set,” whether men 
or women. oman is the natural refuge of the Ideal, her 
degradation is the fault of man who drags her down to the 
level of his coarser pleasures. Mme. Poirson preaches the 
necessity of Ideals in education, ‘“‘Insttuire c’est offrir de 
l'Idéal.” Even the most frivolous can only endure life by 
taking their frivolities seriously. The most idle members 
of society are those who declare that they are worked to 
death by their social duties. Nor does she spare the 
marriage for money. To sell oneself to one man or several 
is a distinction without a difference. Many will sympathise 
with her condemnation of those who blindly seek to weaken 
the family in the delusion that they are strengthening the 
State thereby. Throughout, she poses not as a revolu- 
tionary but as a reformer. She has too great a sense of 
past evolution to believe in sweeping changes. Marriage 
she would not abolish but transform. The last chapters, on 
the attitude of woman towards art and humanity, are 
largely devoted to prophecy and, truth to tell, are dithy- 
rambic rather than illuminative. But apart from this 
attack of Pythianism the book is eminently sane. It is also 
very readable. Interesting details are judiciously introduced 
from time to time. Many who do not know their France will 
be surprised to learn that the French bourgeoisie is far more 
hidebound and conservative than our own MiddleClass. Mrs. 
Grundy reigns supreme in many ways. Mme. Poirson cites 
three amusing cases of caste tyranny. A young girl who had 
lost her fortune, having learnt the typewriter, was offered 
a post of {240 a year, equal to at least {400 in England. 
It was necessary, however, that she should sit in the same 
room as a clerk and a cashier, She was obliged to decline 
the post for fear of losing her social position, and now 
works at home at a sweating wage. Another lady, having 
lost her fortune, went into business. She received four 
successive offers of marriage. The four suitors each 
required that she should retire from business, though they 
did not earn enough to keep two persons. A third lady, 
who had also lost her fortune, earned her living by going 
out to sing at evening parties, to the intense disgust of a 
tich uncle, who refused to help her, but was not, however, 


| 





above asking her to sitig for nothing at his own house. It 
looks as if Napoleon ought rather to have called the French 
a nation of shopkeepers. 

e feminist is still unknownin Japan. Though woman 
is not regarded in any case as a chattel, her subordination 
to her husband is very great. The whole system is appar- 
ently based on two principles—one sound, the other un- 
sound. The first is the doctrine of unselfishness, the 
second the dogma of the innate silliness of women. In the 
Onna Daigaku or the ‘‘Greater Learning for Women” we 
find the duties of the weaker sex duly set forth. Itisa 
quaint mixture of manners and morality, two things we 
appear to have nearly divorced in this country. Little is 
said in the book about the young girl. Her dle is almost 
entirely of a passive order. If the English child of the 

ast generation was supposed to be seen and not heard, the 
Fapenese girl until recently was supposed to be neither 
heard norseen. The rules of conduct for a tharried woman, 
like many other things in Japan, abound in common sétise, 
which comes out strongly in the precept that she should 
not be constantly praying, to the detriment of her house- 
hold duties. “ it only she satisfactorily performs her 
duties as a human being, she may let prayer alone without 
ceasing to enjoy Divine protection.” The ideal is evidently 
that of the Aausfrau with all the virtue of the Roman matron 
and of Solomon’s virtuous woman, yet with less of their 
power Of initiative. Whether there will ever be an 
emancipation movement in Japan remains to be seen, but 
Mr. Shingoto Takaishi fancies there will be an un- 
expectedly large number of male sympathisers if it comes 
to pass. Werather miss any allusion to the Geisha, the 
hetaiva of the East, in a book entitled ‘Women and 
Wisdom of Japan.” It must be confessed that the book 
itself is rather a thing of shreds and patches, to quote The 
Mikado. Where the wisdom comes in it is a little difficult 
to say. Twenty-nine pages ate devoted to the introduc- 
tion and sixteen to the appendices. The book proper is 
thus reduced to a mere slice of thitteen pages. We 
cannot help regarding it as thin in more senses than one. 


SIR THOMAS MORE 


The Household of Sir Thomas More. By ANNe MANNING. 
With Introduction by Ricnarp Garnett. (The De la 
More Press: The King’s Novels, 1s. 6d. net.) 


It was well done to reprint this book, which, simple and 
unpretentious as it is, gives a better picture of Sir Thomas 
More than many a learned treatise which has followed it. 
It was the work of Miss Anne Manning, the sister of Car- 
dinal Manning. We have heard that it was first published 
anonymously, and that it deceived a number of excellent 

eople whose piety was doubtless stronger than their know- 
ae of history and literature. To-day it would be 
impossible to mistake the work for what it professes to be, 
the diary kept by More’s favourite daughter, Margaret, his 
“Meg,” who married the first of More’s biographers, 
William Roper. Ten lines are enough to prove this no 
sixteenth-century English. It is only a moderately clever 
imitation of what Margaret might have written; its 
chronology is faulty, since Erasmus, who appears in the 
book, never visited England after Margaret was born; it 
falls into the old and egregious mistake (founded on a 
mistranslation by Stapleton, aggravated by Cresacre More, 
of some words of Sir Thomas) of supposing that More 
disagreed with Erasmus towards the close of his life on the 
question of the reform of the Church; and it perpetuates 
the unfounded legend that Margaret Roper, with William 
Patteson, More’s former fool, went to London Bridge and 
took down her father’s head from the pole on which it was 
exhibited. Against these slight inaccuracies we may set 
off the charm of the picture of an English household at 
the period, the sweetness and geniality that pervades 
the whole book, and, most important of all, a study of 
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Sir Thomas More that for insight, sympathy, and truth can 
be matched by none, perhaps (not even that of Father 
Bridgett), between those of Erasmus and of More’s latest 
biographer, M. Henri Bremond. Miss Manning knew her 
Erasmus, her Roper, her Stapleton and Cresacre More ; 
she knew, too, the writings of Thomas More himself; and 
with an unerring divination that went straight to the root 
of the matter she seized on the central characteristic of 
her subject, his Aumanitas, his wit and learning joined to 
sweetness and urbanity of nature. We see him here as 
father and friend, delighting in his children and his house 
at Chelsea; laughing, teasing, teaching, the man whose 
greatest joy was in his home, his books, and his friends, 
and who only came to stand—and to fall—for a great 
public cause because his ability thrust him forward and 
his conscience was stronger than his inclinations. He is 
one of the few martyrs who had a sense of humour. He 
jested with Erasmus; he jested with Wolsey; he told 
William Patteson that he had always had a fancy to be 
the prime fooler in his own house ; he jested on his way to 
the scaffold. His wit was the salt which, as we rather 
quaintly say, kept his life “‘sweet” and wholesome. He 
was a gentle, domestic, lovable, lavishly generous inan, a 
follower of the “‘ simple life,” a lover of pet animals, music 
and flowers; and he became Lord Chancellor because he 
must, and a martyr partly because—paradoxical as it may 
sound—he had too much humour to support King Henry’s 
monstrous pretence of conscience. 

This is the Sir Thomas More of history, and the Sir 
Thomas More of Miss Manning’s delightful book. It is all 
the more to be regretted, therefore, that the task of writing 
an introduction to the reprint should have been entrusted 
to one who not only is out of sympathy with its 
subject, but has not been at the pains to study the ques- 
tions before him. Dr. Garnett begins with an interesting 
note on the historical novel, a heading under which he rather 
inappropriately ranks this book. He goes on to criticise 
the book itself with a want of sympathy, of critical 
breadth, that amount almost to unfairness. Let us take 
some minor points first. ‘‘It is everywhere implied,” he 
writes, “that Margaret’s mother is her natural mother 
instead of her stepmother.” Has Dr. Garnett read this 
book, one wonders ? If not, let him turn to pages 31, 48, 
56, and 61 of this edition, on each of which it is made 
obvious that Miss Manning knew Alice Middleton to be 
Margaret’s stepmother. Is it not a common thing for 
young children (Margaret cannot have been more than 
four when her father married again) to call their step- 
mothers “‘mother,” and so, familiarly, to refer to them 
ever after? ‘‘ When the mother’s place fell vacant,” the 
introduction resumes, “ More is said to have united him- 
self’’ (to his second wife) ‘‘ with indecorous haste.”” Who 
charges him with this? True, he married Alice Middleton 
afew months after his beloved Jane Colt, uxorcula Mori, 
died. Would Dr. Garnett have had him wait the twelve- 
month prescribed by modern etiquette, and meanwhile have 
used writing-paper edged with black? How was a busy 
man of the law to control a household of young children 
without a wife? The very proof of More’s motive in this 
“* indecorous haste ”’ is that Alice Middleton was not another 
uxorcula, a Dora Spenlowe, but a sound housekeeper, older 
than himself, whom More, with all his love ~ ¥ the en- 


dearing terms which his affectionate nature brought readily 
to his tongue, never once calls by any kind of pet name. 
*It is less excusable,’ Dr. Garnett continues, ‘‘ to have 
represented William Roper as inclined at one time to the 


new opinions on religion. He appears to have steadily 
adhered to the old faith to have been rewarded for his 
constancy by seats in two of Queen Mary’s Parliaments— 
when it is to be hoped that he incurred no responsibility 
for the atrocities and disasters of that unhappy time.”’ Oa 
what authority does Dr. Garnett reject the story of Roper’s 
temporary leanings towards Protestantism ? We know of 
none ; and, could he produce one, the rest of his argument 
would be as futile as it stands at present. Is the holding 
of an opinion in middle age any guarantee that the same 





opinion was held in youth? Is a seat in Queen Mary’s 
Parliaments a disproof of a moment’s doubt in the early 
years of Henry VIII.? And as to the rest of the sentence, 
when a man of Dr. Garnett’s erudition and scholarly 
balance can commit himself to such innuendos, one is 
tempted to despair of the labours of historians, Catholic 
and Protestant alike, who have redressed the balance 
between Mary and other members of her family. 

“Such slight inaccuracies,” to quote Dr. Garnett again, 
“are as nothing beside a prevailing misconception which 
of necessity pervades the entire book.” Dare we hint that 
the misconception is Dr. Garnett’s, and that it is not of 
necessity that it pervades his entire Introduction? More 
“‘had been a cruel persecutor, and had aggravated the 
severities of the bad laws, which he might plead he was 
bound to administer, by intemperate speech and unseemly 
revilings.” And Dr. Garnett goes on to accuse him of 
apostasy from the tolerance and breadth of his own 
“Utopia.” Thomas More was first a judge, then Lord 
Chancellor; and who is bound to administer the laws, good 
or bad, but a judge and a Lord Chancellor? And what. 
when we come to examine the facts, is the truth of More’s 
administration of the laws? Clearly, it is only the laws 
against heresy that are in point. The truth is, as ever 
student, Protestant or Catholic, of More’s life has learned, 
that, after Wolsey’s disgrace and More’s elevation, the 
fires at Smithfield were quenched for some years. Why? 
Because in nearly every case More refused to condemn 
the heretics, but sent them, when obdurate, to the Bishops, 
who had only power to imprison them. And before send- 
ing them to the Bishops, he, so far from insulting them 
with intemperate speech and unseemly revilings, pleaded 
with them, jested with them, entreated them “in as hearty 
loving manner as I could.” Only in the last resort did he 
use his power; and there is, we may add, grave doubt 
whether he was responsible at all for the four executions 
for heresy that took place during the last months of his 
administration. Supposing that he were, what else could 
he do in cases of final and exaggerated lawlessness? He, 
a Catholic, was the supreme judge of a still Catholic king- 
dom. Was ke to pocket his own opinions and the laws of 
the kingdom in order to win a reputation for clemency four 
hundred years after his death? To judge him so is to 
judge him by the standard of our day, not by that of his 
own. 

It must be remembered always that Utopia, where 
liberty of thought was the law, was not disturbed by the 
amorous and theological fancies of a theologian-king, nor 
torn asunder by a too strict and abased religious 
despotism on the one hand and a lawless set of rebels 
on the other. The object of that tolerance was peace, 
and what was the object of Thomas More and 
Erasmus, if not the peace of the Christian world 
through the peaceful reformation of the Church? If all 
men had been like these two, who can say that the 
Reformation might not have come without bloodshed, 
without Smithfield flames and martyrdoms, whether of 
Protestant heretics or of Carthusian monks ? All men were 
not so. Sir Thomas More, far from being an apostate from 
his own doctrine of toleration, strained every nerve to 
seek that reformation and that peace by gentle means; in 
the face of the violence of the opposing faction he had no 
choice but reluctantly to put the laws into force. He was 
the Liberal Catholic of his day—liberal where others were 
concerned, staunch and immovably faithful in the case of 
his own conscience. He spared every one but himself— 
and we find a twentieth-century writer reviling him as a 
cruel persecutor. He did more to fashion the English 
language, to give freedom and play to English thought, 
than any writer since Chaucer, and his judicial murder is 
hailed with joy as one of the events that “‘ made Shake- 
speare possible.” 

No man has been less understood; no reputation has 
been so consistently and blindly attacked in spite of the 
protests of men like Father Bridgett, Dr. Gairdner, and 
M. Bremond, who know what they are writing about. We 
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can sympathise with Dr. Garnett. He has consented for 
once, perhaps against his own inclination, to bolster up 
this pernicious practice of prefacing reprints—and the dis- 
astrous result is not so much his fault, perhaps, as that of 
the system. But all lovers of common fairness and histori- 
cal truth will regret that so much animus and prejudice 
should appear above so well-known and weighty a name. 








THE PORTRAIT 


SHE sits upon a tombstone in the shade, 
One flake of sunlight falls between the leaves 
Of quivering poplars, lights upon her hair, 
Shot golden, and across her candid brow : 
So, in this pleasant gloom she holds the eye : 
Being life amidst the piled remembrancers 
Of the tranquil dead. 

One hand, dropped lightly down 
Rests on the words of a forgotten name: 
And so the Past is glad to stay her up 
Because her light and life attract the glance 
In pity to this resting-place no foot 
Has sought these many hours . . . 

So many hours! 
’Tis a forgotten place, closed in, walled off, 
Deep, planted in with yews, unvisited, 

A still backwater in the tide of life. 
Sounds from surrounding streets, rising to heaven, 
Just penetrate its silence: footfalls, cries, 
Laughter of children and the roll of wheels. 
And she sits waiting: light amid the shade, 
A flame in a dim underworld half seen. 
There’s a small smile, you see, around her lips, 
And tiny sparks of light swim in her eyes 
Because she sits and waits and one shall come 
To this soft summer coolness.—Love shall come 
That holdeth back the past and doth hand down 
The life of all the world to times unborn. 
So she rejoices us who pass her by, 
And she rejoices those who here lie still, 
And she makes glad the little wandering airs, 
And lends a lustre to the shafts of light 
That fall upon her face; and all the world 
Moves round her as she sits upon her tomb 
And waits her traveller’s coming. 

She is life : 


The secret of the Universe: the prize 

That makes us keep to toiling: travelling roads, 
Hauling our burdens up the unending hili, 
Pondering senseless problems, setting sail 

For undiscovered lands. She is the end: 

She waits, she waits, sequestered, among tombs, 
The sunlight in her hair. She waits, she waits, 
Offering rest: she, the resolving note 

That puts in tune all this discordant world 

And solves the riddles of delight and pain. 


Forp Mapox HueErrer. 








DORA GREENWELL 


In this age which makes so marked a claim for woman, 
which emphasises, with an almost arbitrary distinction, 
her peculiar power in art and poetry, it is singular that so 
little recognition is accorded to one of the first writers in 
Victorian literature to strike the essentially feminine note. 
Christina Rossetti—idealised by the glamour of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood—has been glorified for a similar 
achievement, as Mrs. Browning, in these later days, has 
been condemned by not a few critics for sounding her reed 
like a trumpet. No poet has shown the temperamental 
qualities of the woman singer in fuller measure than Dora 





Greenwell. In one poem she has sung out the lyric soul 
of her sex: “‘ Bring me Word how tall She is”’ tells the 
story of playmates in the garden, boy and girl, their 
finding and their losing each the other in the mazes of 
misunderstanding until 


‘At length, in stature grown 
He stands erect and free ; 
Yet stands he not alone, 
For his beloved would be 
Like him she loveth wise, like him she loveth free. 


‘* So wins she her desire, 
Yet stand they not apart ; 
For as she doth aspire 
He grows, nor stands she higher 
Than her Beloved's heart." 


In ‘Demeter and Cora,” with its tumultuous beat of 
the mother heart, and the wistful yearning of the Queen 
of Darkness for the cool, dewy flowers of earth, there is 
yet the passion of the mated soul. 


** * Daughter, tell, 
Doth thy dark lord, the King of Hell 
Still love thee?’ ‘Oh, too well, too well 
He loves! he binds with unwrought chain. 
I was not born to be thy mate, 
Aides! nor the Queen of pain ; 
I was thy daughter Cora, vowed 
To gladness in thy world above, 
I loved the daffodil, I love 
All lovely, free and gentle things 
Beloved of thee! a sound of wings 
Is with me in captivity 
Of birds and bees, with her that sings 
The shrill Cicala, ever gay 
In noon’s white heat,’ ‘ But daughter, say 
Dost Love Aides?’ ‘Now too bold 
Thy question, mother ; this be told, 
I leave him not for love, for gold, 
One lot we share, one life we know. 
The Lord is he of wealth and rest, 
As well as king of death and pain ; 
He folds me to a kingly breast, 
He yields to me a rich domain. 
1 leave him not for aught above, 
For any god's unsteadfast love 
Or fairest mortal form below.’ " 


Like Christina Rossetti, Dora Greenwell has the sensuous 
strangely blent with the spiritual. She is sensitive to 
flower odours, to spice-laden winds from Isles of the Blest, 
to the fire at heart of the gem, to the mystic warmth ot 
the amber, to the golden fret in cup and amulet from the 

atient hands of vision-darkened workers of the East. 

hrough all she feels the symbolism and inadequacy of the 
sensuous, the frost through the Summer heat, and ashes at 
heart of the fire. Her nature is captive to scent and song ; 
to Spring’s thrill of budding and Autumn’s swoon of spent 
life; to the clasp of love and death’s pale unmating. But 
her spirit discerns through the shadow-play of seasons, the 
illusive allurements of sense, the something eternal within 
the evanescent. This is voiced in ‘“‘The Song of 


Islam ”’: 
‘* He sang not of love's delight, 
Of the day and the night and the world, 
Of the passing exquisite 
Of a moment heaped and hurled, 
Of the mingling of soul and breath, 
Of the soft detaining kiss, 
Of the step that hastens to bliss, 
Of the clasp that lingereth ; 
He sang not the moment brief, 
That crowneth the cup of life, 
With flower and with fruit and with leaf. 


‘* Of the javelin's steely flight, 
Of the flashing of spear and sword, 
Of the wine that moveth aright 
In the wine cup freely poured. 
He sang not of what men praise, 
Of how men suffer or grieve, 
Of the little dust that we raise, 
Of the little dust we leave ; 
Of the moving caravan, 
Or the camels’ patient march, 
Or the skies unmoving arch. 
He sang not the song of man. 
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‘* He sang of the life that takes 
Its sleep in the arms of death, 
Of the dawn through the dusk that breaks 
That the darkness conquereth. 
‘* He sang of the flowering rod, 
Of the almond’s blossoming, 
He sang of the seed in the clod 
A dark, unlovely thing. 
He sang of the blade through the sod, 
That cleaves at the breath of spring, 
He sang to the ear of God. 
He sang the song of a King!” 


But Miss Greenwell’s song is not a monotone of woman- 
acquiescence or woman-aspiration. She has the vision of 
the seer and has revealed the hidden chambers of human 
nature. Well is one volume named ‘‘ Camera Obscura.” 
In “‘ The Poet and Painter,” dim faces seen in an antique 
mirror, she gives subtle studies of Lucretius, the brave 
poet of doubt, and Leonardo da Vinci, the artist, who with 
divination of the higher beauty contents himself with the 
baffling lures of this enigmatic earth. The painter turns 
from the flying vision of the ideal to capture the charms 
of the sensuous incarnate in one woman : 

“Oh! thou fond 
Vague, haunting sweetness of the Far Beyond, 
Which ever near me, still eluding, yet 
I could not grasp, nor banish, nor forget. 
Which was thy real aspect, Life! the face 
Blank of all charm, in street and market-place, 
That filled the day’s long vacancy of grace 
Or hers I dreamed of long before I found 
And fixed for ever to the spell, and sound 
Of waters lapsing, falling, circling, bound 
Entranced and still entrancing !"’ 


Nobler the poet finds Lucretius’ stern denial, and chal- 
lenge of the powers that be: 


**Is man but the fool 
Of his own sense-bemocking, or the tool 
Of gods, who dwell secure where never snow 
May fall, nor rain, nor wind have leave to blow 
Too loud, and see him in his toils betrayed 
Yet use no strength to succour him, nor aid, 
Nor care for chances or for change below ? 
Who is the great Artificer? Doth hate 
Or love impel his hand? Is he by fate 
Yet mightier bound ?"’ 


_ Like questionings as to life values: the warmth of love 
in the sun, song stirring human hearts to a brief, hectic 
gaiety, and the austere loneness of souls consecrate to 
truth, are heard in the poem, ‘Between Two Worlds.” 
This is a vision of the mighty dead blown past upon a storm- 
swirl : 
“So sped they like a sword-glare swift, and blank, 
As its blue flash of loves, griefs, hatreds, pains ; 
Swept thick as leaves that in the wood-walks dank 
‘* Whirl through the Autumn's heavy winds and rains, 


While round their place no grieving memory clings, 
Lost mid Earth's indistinguishable stains.’’ 


Like Mrs. Browning, Miss Greenwell once and again cap- 
tures the clash of crossing swords, the trumpet cry of onset, 
the trailing notes of defeat. But unlike Mrs. Browning, 
she is not a singer on the ensanguined field of to-day, but 
a listener to the echoes of ancient strife. 

‘*ILam no warrior. Lo 
What skill have hands like mine the sword to wield ? 
A singer of old songs, I wander slow 
By many a haunted stream, by many a field ; 
Where, stooping down, I yet can hear the low 
Hoarse battle murmur ring from lance and shield.” 


Yet at times the murmur swells to such a strain as 
“The Battle Flag of Sigurd,’ wherein the prophet stands 
gazing on the shifting steel, the blown banners of contend- 
ing hosts, and sings the song of one who strove not, yet 
conquered, who struck no blow, but held aloft the standard 
unto death. 

In another field, most tender and significant is Miss 
Greenwell’s rendering of the medieval legend of ‘“ The 
Golden Thread.” This thread is the lady’s capricious gift 
to her squire, who in his loyalty makes place for the token 
by a dagger stroke across his breast. 





** *Dayes of peace and dayes of strife 
Pass,’ he said, ‘and heat and cold. 
And ever with my hearté’s life 
Is wrought the little thread of gold. 
It is not with me as of old ; 

My careless days of youth and glee 
Aré gone for ever, such a bold 

Sweet surmise to felicité 

Hath neighboured me, and unto pain 
Knit up my life with longing vain, 
And neared it to a purpose high, 
And still runneth, till life flit by, 
Through all my dayes a wound red, 
Runneth still a golden thread.’”’ 


Notwithstanding the many chords struck in Miss Green- 
well’s poems, the dominant note is still that of the vibrat- 
ing woman nature, lyric, impassioned, unrestful, touched 
to a vague expectancy, a wistful listening through the 
shadow. Her songs are but interludes in the long, ques- 
tioning silence, words caught and echoed from the en- 
compassing mystery. To herspirit the Cross held enfolded 
—if not revealed—the key-word to all perplexities of pain, 
all futilities of unfulfilment. 

She did not always hear, but always hearkened for the 
Voice which could harmonise all discords into peace. When 
the vision of the seer failed her,she looked confidently at the 
darkened heavens as hiding still the fulness of Light. Her 
faith held, however, always a suppressed note of scepticism. 
“On earth is hate and discord, and we say these things are 
but for a day, but if for a day, why not for ever?” This 
recognition of the right to doubt, gives a deeper rapture 
to the triumph of faith. ‘‘ Carmina Crucis ”’ is-a love-song 
to the Lord. Therein her soul glories in the renouncement 
of earth’s fairness, the espousal of love and pain. 

‘* Behold, my God doth choose 
The thorn, the rose refuse. 
Lord is he of delight 
And gladness Infinite 


Yet hath he plucked no flower from all that bloom 
And in our earth’s fair garden made His tomb.” 


Through all her religious poems runs the sense of denial 
and restraint, in strange contrast to the sensuous colour 
and charm of her songs of earth, more often the note of 
austerity than of ecstasy. In ‘‘ The Homeward Lane” her 
vision of the new world which waits her is of hedgerows 
freshened by summer rain, the odours of balsam poplars, 
and wayside pools red in the sunset light. On the open 
gate husbandmen lean as in our summer evenings to talk 
of common things, and on the sandy heath an aged woman 
plucks a thorn-set rose with petals frail and scentless. 

‘* And when she turning, lifted up her head 

I looked upon the face 

Of one long loved by me and with the dead 
Long numbered, there no trace 

Of age or pain I read, 
But in her deep-set eye 
Dwelt untold ecstasy, 

And in her smile was bliss 

And heaven in her embrace."’ 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


IN BUCKRAM AND KENDAL GREEN 


Wuart set me thinking about honest Sir John Falstaff’s 
men, was reading the other day a new book by Mr. Halli- 
well Sutcliffe, called ‘‘ Red o’ the Feud.” It was, I think, 
Scott who first made single combat the fascinating pivot 
on which romance turned, and I suppose few people will 
ever forget the excitement with which they for the first 
time read the doings of Wilfred of Ivanhoe in the lists at 
Ashby de la Zouche. It was the first of a long line of 
battles which Scott described with inimitable gusto, the 
best and bloodiest being, possibly, the fight against the 
heroes of the Clan Chattan on the Inch of Perth. Scott’s 
imitators have found this to be one of the things they can 
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most easily reproduce, and fights in plenty have been de- 
scribed by the swarm of historical novelists who followed in 
his footsteps. Indeed, while he was still alive, there were a 
few who essayed the task with brilliant success. As boys 
we have ali revelled in the splendid fights of “‘ Le Longue 
Carabine,” and his redskin associates and enemies. Cooper 
was equally good in his sea-fights : indeed, we doubt whether 
any of his Indian stories exceeded in beauty and excite- 
ment the comparatively little read ‘‘ Water Witch”: but 
it was the misfortune of subsequent writers that, in order 
to keep up the interest, they had to go one better than 
their originals, and the tales of battle have gone on 
becoming more stupendous and extraordinary to the 
present day. For a time, Mr. Rider Haggard easily held 
the field as the chronicler of a bloody fight, and we do not 
know of many warriors who could be classed beside his 
Umslopagaas. We read of his deeds with excitement at 
the time, but somehow these scenes will not stand re- 
turning to. They do not strike us any longer as being 
real, but are only sham fights. Yet the novelists of 
the cloak and rapier school must continue on fhe path 
he has set out upon, and Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe makes a 
ee effort to outdo his predecessors. He begins gallantly 

y making his hero, a boy of twenty, kill three men with 
a battleaxe. The account he manages to make credible, 
and that is all. It is true that swordsmen will be a little 
puzzled, because the three men who set upon this one, are 
described as accomplished fencers, although he does say 
that the battle “ passed with the speed of a tempest flung 
from the belly of a clear blue sky.”” If the language be a 
little out of joint, and ‘“‘ the belly of a clear blue sky”’ be 
a phrase somewhat wanting in lucidity, since the concavity 
of the sky is one of its most obvious features, still a great 
deal of bad English may be set down to the fury of 
description. But what strikes us as most curious is that 
after smiting the first of his enemies, Ratcliffe is described 
as having “set his two feet firmly on the ground, and 
tugged and tugged at the axe where it lay in Wayne’s big 
skull.” We should like to hear the comments made upon 
this by the members of the Epée Club, or, indeed, the 
comment of any accomplished fencer. A man who “ tugged 
and tugged” at an axe would simply be at the mercy of 
two very ordinary swordsmen, though Mr. Sutcliffe perhaps 
thinks that methods were slower in the time of Charles IT. 
However, the hero is represented as having got the axe 
clear of the skull in time, and swinging it high he, in 
the language of the partridge shooter, ‘‘grassed”’ two 
at one time with it. As we have said, this may 
pass as possible, if not probable, like the first state- 
ment of Gadshill: ‘‘we four set upon some dozen,” 
but, it will remembered, the two that attacked Falstaff 
himself had become eleven before the conversation with 
Prince Hal had gone much further. And in Ratcliffe’s 
next fight he is bound to outdo his first feat of arms; so 
that instead of having to deal with three, he has some six- 
teen against him. These he proceeds one by one to slay 
with his axe to the great wonderment of the reader, who 
is less surprised at his skill and prowess than at the 
idiocy of the gallants, who allow themselves to be 
slaughtered in thisway. They played the game according 
to no given rules, or sixteen would not have set upon one; 
but why, having done so, they did not bring him down by 
using firearms is a puzzle we cannot explain. To add to 
the troubles of Ratcliffe and the glory of the fray, he is 
also assailed by a bull which got loose during the disturb- 
ance, and with a skill that must have been the envy of the 
btitchers who were looking on, he drove the battle-axe “‘ deep 
in the bull’s curled front,” a feat which would not have 
been remarkable if the bull had been tied up for slaughter, 
but was indeed miraculous when it was rushing at him. 
It would not be worth while to dwell on the details of this 
fight if we had no secondary purpose in view. Mr. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe is simply treading in the steps of Mr. 
S. R. Crockett, and appears to be under the hallucination 
that the literary value of a fight depends on the quantity 
of the blood shed by a single arm. 





If, however, he would | true. 


turn back to the work of the masters who have described 
single combats, he would find with what infinite care they 
tried to make every incident credible, If a young man 
were opposed to one who was older and more experienced, 
care was taken to give him what, in sporting parlance, 
is called “the luck of the table,” or some compensat- 
ing advantage. The heroes of Dumas accomplished many 
feats that we cannot quite believe in cold blood, but 
then Dumas possessed the art of a great story-teller, 
and piled circumstance on circumstance till he produced 
an illusion of actuality that was at least sufficient to carry 
the reader on. The more modern writers appear to forget 
altogether that there is any need to do this. They simply 
bring a lot of footmen together, and get their man to kill 
them as Umslopagaas killed those on the stairs and 
Ratcliffe slaughtered his enemies in Marshcotes Street. 
Nothing could well be more inartistic. 

One would like to know whether the single combat has not 
been exhausted as a topic for the novelist. Bulwer Lytton 
and Whyte-Melville have exhausted the gladiatorial dis- 
play. Scott did the man-at-arms in a manner that was 
final. Cooper has said the last word about the Red Indian ; 
Dumas has given us the duellist in his own inimitable 
style, while fights in the dark, fights with strange weapons 
—Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s coulter to wit—fights with every 
variety of weapon have been done again and again. More- 
over, they have all passed out of the world of reading. 
People struggle with their wits now, not with cold steel. 
Novelists therefore might do worse than try the invention 
of some new form of wrestle. The gladiator of to-day is 
really an intellectual and his arena is the forum and the 
Stock Exchange, the Hall of Science and the racecourse, 
in short where brain is pitted against brain, mother-wit 

G. 


against mother-wit. 








FICTION 


Hugh Rendal. (Alston Rivers, 6s.) 


Tue construction of a story dealing with life at a public 
school presents exceptional difficulties, because the c!ia- 
racters of the boys, being by their nature undeveloped, do 
not afford the striking contrasts by which the interest of 
the reader may be easily aroused, and because the incidents 
of boys’ lives are much on the same level and do not 
culminate. The hero is apt to be preternaturally good and 
the villain preternaturally bad, and the customary climax 
leaves one cold and sceptical. That was the case in 
Mr. Vachell’s recent study of Harrow, ‘ The Hill.” Though 
he was successful in portraying the spirit of a public school, 
the characters seemed to us wholly impossible and the 
finale of noble self-sacrifice came perilously near the 
ridiculous. Mr. Portman does not attempt to introduce 
the extraordinary; and there is no incident or character 
among masters or boys which is not within the almost 
certain experience of any one who has been at a public 
school. In the career of most boys, however, there is one 
exploit or possibly two which stand out of the usual ruck, 
more commonly prominent in his memory than a landmark 
of actual importance. Hugh Rendal has one great escapade 
when he drives to the race meeting with a wild young 
Irish marquis, and, getting back three minutes late for roll- 
call, is caught. But no undue stress is laid upon its 
significance: it is an incident and an exciting one, but no 
climax. The book relies for its interest and unity upon 
the development of Hugh’s character from the moment 
when he arrives, a shy ‘“‘ squealer,” on through the phases 
of bullied subjection and misery and keenness until he 
gradually becomes an important factor in the life of the 
school and leaves with a scholarship for Oxford. Great 
knowledge of the boy’s point of view and insight into his 
curious character are needed to write a book on these lines, 
that shall be at the same time convincing and formed and 
Mr. Portman has succeeded. He must infallibly 
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rouse all the old latent school feeling, and many in reading 
about Larne will find themselves involuntarily thinking : 
‘Hum, pretty rotten place where that could have hap- 
pened,” or, with a smile: “just like old ——,” or: “‘ wish 
I'd had the chance of bunnies on a moor,” comparing his 
Larne with their own schools, sometimes to Larne’s 
advantage, sometimes not. We know what is needed to 
make a slack house keen; we know the master who was 
born to be ragged and into whose form room we have 
brought, if not a live mouse, at any rate large moths; 
we know the feelings at the beginning of a term and at 
the end, when the hymn “Lord dismiss us with thy 
blessing,” raised such joy, until the last time, when all the 
_ previous joy recurred as reprobate and added shame to our 
sorrow. All this is so admirably described by Mr. Portman 
that the bullying and the caning which, compared with our 
own experience, prove excessive, lead us to think rather 
that our experience was fortunate than that his account is 
untrue. The individual boys and masters, too, are drawn 
with the same clearness and restraint. There is Mr. 
Allardyce, the master to whom a classical education 
seems a mere farce for most boys and whose teaching, as a 
natural consequence, is a farce for all. The scene in his 
class-room is capital, among the best things in the book. 
Trollope, an average boy, is construing the Georgics. 


“* Er,’ begins our interpreter—inevitably—and pauses for thought. 
‘Er—er—quid faciat—er—what shall make—er—laetas segetes—the 
joyful crops—er—quo—where—er——' 

“« What does that mean?’ says the dreary voice at the end of the 
room. 

‘Pause. Then: ‘ Well, sir, I don’t quite see—I suppose it's—er— 
sort of like making hay—he means doesn’t he?’ ‘Next’... ‘ Yes, 
sir, certainly sir: what shall make the crops glad.’ ‘Not glad,’ I tell 
you, ‘abundant,’ you may take it as Conington does. . . 

“Yes sir,’ says Trollope, and says no more, but assumes a look of 


deep perplexity. 
***Go on,’ says Mr. Allardyce. . . 


peats Mr. Allardyce. 

‘** Please sir, you always like us to ask you anything we don’t 
understand, don’t you ?’ 

*** Well, what is it?’ 

'' ¢ Please sir, what do crops do when they’re glad ?’ 

* * Go on at once and don’t talk nonsense.’ 

* Trollope looks round the room like a martyr: mutters something 
about ‘a fellow’s difficulties’ and catching Maice's eye nearly bursts 
into a fit of laughter."’ 


Then there is Mr. Wardron, the born teacher, who inspires 
Hugh with a real love of the classics. There is Lowden, 
Hugh’s friend, practical, unpopular, with strong character 
born of loneliness. There is the wild marquis, rich and 
attractive, stupid and spoiled; Maice, whose physical 
strength and love of power make him a bully; and 
Blantyre, the ideal type of public school boy. All these 
and many others are individualised with a nice touch. 
Moreover the deeper questions of public school life (such 
as the religion, the immorality, the waste of time, the love 
of athletics) are all treated with a judgment and sanity 
that are unusual. They are neither slurred over nor ex- 
aggerated. We can only guess at the identity of Larne, 
but whatever school it may be (and it is a matter of little 
importance) we can affirm confidently that we have never 
seen a more faithful picture of life at an English public 
school than this, and we recommend ‘“‘ Hugh Rendal”’ to 
all who are in any way interested in that side of life. 


The Walking Delegate. By Leroy Scott. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


Tuts is a long and clever novel by an American writer of 
the school of Mr. Howells. That is to say, he finds his 
plot and incidents in the everyday life of the men and 
women whom he sees about him. The story deals with 
the attempt made by a young ironworker to overthrow the 
corrupt rule of the walking delegate of the Union to which 
both belong. From the very first the reader recognises 
the essential truth of the story, and knows that he is 
reading of real men and women, and of real events. Foley, 
the walking delegate, is consistently true to life, and 
“Tom,” the ostensible hero of the story, and most 
of the minor characters, are thoroughly alive. “There 
is genuine power in the book, and it holds the interest of 
the reader until the very last. Mr. Scott has succeeded in 


. ‘Why don't you go on?’ re- 





creating characters who are convincingly alive. Perhaps 
his employers and capitalists are Jess vitalised than are his 
workmen, but none of the people who appear in the 
story can honestly be classed as a lay figure. In the matter 
of style he deserves praise for his consistent avoidance of 
all apparent effort to dazzle his readers. In this respect 
he is a worthy pupil of Mr. Howells. There are a few 
Americanisms in the book which will puzzle the English 
reader, but most of these belong to the department of 
American slang, and are obviously introduced to give local 
colour to the story. Apparently this is Mr. Scott’s first 
appearance as a novelist; if this be so, it certainly should 
not be his last. Among the numerous American novels 
which have lately been published in England ‘“‘ The Walking 
Delegate” is unquestionably one of the best. 


The Second Mrs, Jim. 
Stoughton, 5s.) 


In eight detached sketches the second Mrs. Jim gives us 
her philosophy of life, the whole art of managing men, and, 
by the way, pleasant little pictures of an American farm. 
By this time we ought to know a good deal in this country 
about the ways of American rural districts, for every week 
seems to bring us one or more novels dealing with them ; 
but the variety of race and climate is so great there that 
the freshness of the setting is not easily exhausted. In 
none of these novels have we found the note of deep 
despondency that marks our own stories of village life: 
indeed the general impression left by this volume and 
others of the same kind is a cheerful one of thrift, plenty, 
and good humour. The men and women work hard, but 
they get the cakes and ale of life as well as the work. They 
enjoy their picnics and take for granted that the “ chores” 
must be done when they go home. A sensible, healthy 
woman like Mrs. Jim would not wish to depute them to 
any one else. She is the second wife of a prosperous 
farmer, and she tells the story of her courtship, her 
wedding-trips, her easy conquest of her husband’s boys 
and her subsequent artful and entirely successful manage- 
ment of the men-folk belonging to her. Of course they 
adore her, and have no idea that they are being managed. 
It is the old story of masculine simplicity and feminine 
resourcefulness, and when the woman is as charming and 
capable as Mrs. Jim we can only envy the men she leads 
by silken strings into paths of comfort and prosperity. 
“Henpeckin’ him? Not much! An’ besides, if a man is 
henpecked right, he don’t know it, an’ thinks it’s fun.” 


Children of Earth. (Long, 6s.) 


Mr. PATERNOSTER Starts well. He shows an honest free- 
thinking labourer badgered by parson and curate; and 
though his sneers at the clergy are cheap and his picture 
overdrawn, there is at least an idea, a point of view. 
There is also some excellently managed dialect, which 
perhaps appeals more to the reviewer—himself born and 
bred in Gloucestershire—than it will to the reader who had 
not those advantages. But when the labourer and his 
pretty daughter are ousted from the village and forced to 
take up the lives of bargees, the idea goes to pieces at 
once. We are put off with a strained and fleshly story of 
illicit love, rape and drunkenness, which, if it has any 
effect at all beyond that of momentary amusement of 
those who like reading about these things, has the effect of 
completely upsetting what seemed to us Mr. Paternoster’s 
point. The man Philip Grove is so lowa brute that we 
are compelled to think the parson justified in turning him 
out before his characteristics became developed. The 
victory, in fact, remains with the bigots, which is probably 
the exact opposite of what Mr. Paternoster intended. It 
is not a picture of the downfa!l of an honest man under 
persecution, but the picture of a brute whose vileness ruse 
to prominence on insufficient provocation. Thereis much, 
however, that is good in the way in which the author tells 
his unsatisfactory story: he only needs to keep his ideas a 
little more clearly in view, and he should write a much 
better novel than any he has given us yet. 


By Srrepnen Conrap, (Hodder & 
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The Romance of Lohengrin ; founded on Wagner's Opera. By 
Bernarp Capes. (Dean, 6s.) 


Tuts volume is the third of a series of ‘‘ Romances founded 
on the themes of the Grand Operas.’”’ The first was ‘‘ The 
Valkyries,” by Mr. E. F. Benson, the second, “ Siegfried,” by 
Mr. Baring-Gould. Since the novel is all-powerful nowadays, 
this series may be instrumental in bringing people ac- 
quainted with the great operas, and inducing them to go 
and see them at Covent Garden, and thereafter, per- 
haps, to study them more closely for their artistic and 
philosophic content than they will find the opportunity 
of doing in the pages of this series of romances. The 
first two of the series made excellent reading. We are 
not so sure of the third. Mr. Capes tells hisstory well and 
strongly, his descriptions are vivid and significant, and all 
the drama of the story is clearly brought out. But 
because you are writing of distant days, need your style be 
such “ genuine antique”’ stuff as this? We saw once an 
old oak cradle, with an inscription carved on it as follows : 
‘* Heaven lies about usin our infancie, 1634”; and reading 
Mr. Capes’ Wardour Street romance we were reminded of 
it more than once. Blank verse jostles prose, and jour- 
nalese jostles right ancient language much as the date 
jostled the quotation from Wordsworth on the cradle. 
On the whole we should prefer to read the story of Lohengrin 
for the first time in the little paper translations they sell 
at the opera-houses, and let our own imagination picture 
the scenes. But this is an age in which the reader’s 
imagination has no chance; and if the work must be done 
for him, it must be admitted that Mr. Capes does it so 
vividly that those who do not know the story of Lohengrin, 
and are not sensitive about style, may do worse than make 
its acquaintance in this attractive looking volume, which 
has pleasant illustrations by Mr. Sarcadi Pogany. 


The Pride of Mrs. Brunelle. By A. P. Houmes. 
6s.) 

‘, .. And, in addition, for Mr. Harlow, it was, more definitely, the 
spacing of a time wherein again he caught the sense of a people's 
infinite energies as they attracted or repelled, sought after or refused 
with a laugh, the splendcur of the soul’s one house of refuge... 
humanity could do no more than prepare itself for a passage to the 
ecstacies [sic]. . . . And that humanity was now shown to him as 
bounding and falling, adoring and caressing, staggering under defile- 
ment, soaring on purity, as it went on its circling way.”’ 


WE quote these lines not because they exhibit Mr. Holmes 
at his most inflated moment, but because they are typical 
of his style. The occasion which prompted them was not, 
perhaps, one of epoch-making significance. A few seconds 
before, as Mrs. Brunelle greeted Major Harlow, Mr. Harlow 
had “remained somewhat aloof, panting, physically at 
first, always spiritually.” So panting, he had listened to 
the lady’s conversation until, at a pause, so much of 
humanity had been revealed to him. ‘The Pride of Mrs. 
Brunelle” is an attempt, on the part of an author un- 
acquainted with the meaning and significance of words, 
to ape here Mr. Henry James, there Mr. George Meredith, 
but it achieves neither the suggestiveness of the one nor 
the analytical power of the other. The book abounds in 
futile extravagances and big periods—so many adjectives 
to each poor starving noun—futile endeavours to convince 
the reader of the writer's omniscience and futile and 
absurd evasiveness of diction. Infinity appeals to our 
author, and he applies the word to almost everything 
which is not strictly finite and to some things which are. 
People with “‘illimitable potentialities of soul ” and people 
who “ accumulate health ” flit across the stage ; and every- 
where we are faced by distressing redundancies. Mr. Holmes 
has nothing interesting to say; he writes some three 
hundred “‘infinitely’’ dull pages about it ; and his book is 
insipid. We sincerely trust he may be persuaded to defer 
placing his next novel before the world until he has learned 
that “style” is unnecessary, lucid English indispensable. 


(Burleigh, 











THE DRAMA 


THE PAST SEASON 


Now that the first August birds have begun to fly before 
the critic’s guns, it is time to look back and see what the 
theatrical season of 1904-1905 has been. It has been 
chiefly remarkable, not for good work by the old hands, 
but for good work by the new ; and of the new hands those 
who stand out with most prominence are William Shake- 
speare and George Bernard Shaw. There was, we believe, 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, a playwright of the name 
of William Shakespeare, who wrote farces, good honest 
comedies, and terrific blood-curdling tragedies. The 
twentieth century has produced another man of the same 
name, who is a modern of the moderns, a mystic more 
mystic than Maeterlinck, a philosopher more cold-blooded 
than his coeval, Mr. Bernard Shaw, a provider of spectacle 
more indebted to his stage carpenters, scene-painters and 
machinists than Mr. Cecil Raleigh or Mr. Hickory Wood. 
He has leapt into considerable favour. A play of his, 
called Hamlet, has been played at three different theatres 
and in four different styles, and as is the way with mystic 
playwrights, it has turned out to be something quite 
different in each case. His genius for giving opportunities 
for scene-painters, electric-lighters and other men, has 
been proved in a couple of plays called Much Ado about 
Nothing and The Tempest. At the same time, his Eliza- 
bethan predecessor has appeared at the Adelphi with two 
capital farces, The Taming of the Shrew and The Comedy of 
Errors. Whether the modern Mr. Shakespeare has con- 
tributed any lasting work to the English drama it is too 
early yet to say; but, backed as he is by a number of 
very learned critics (and we understand that he is even 
more sought after in Germany than in England), he may 
perhaps prove serviceable for revivals when any manage- 
ment happens to be in temporary difficulties. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, we understand, has been writing 
plays for some years. They have been published in books 
that have been eagerly bought and read; and yet he 
belongs to the new dramatists, for, strange to say, it is 
only during the past twelve months that any manager of a 
theatre has had the commercial intelligence to try seriously 
what can be made of him on the stage. Experience shows 
that a good deal, both of money and amusement, can be 
made of him. We hear much of theideal mental attitude 
of the dramatist, who, we are told, should neither love nor 
hate any of his characters: the villain should be to him as 
dear as the good man, and the good man as much a subject 
of scientific study as the villain. Mr. Shaw comes nearer to 
being the ideal dramatist in this respect than Mr. Shakes- 
speare, or any other playwright that we know of. In fact, 
he really does not care a bit about his characters. So far 
from saying, “Humani nihil alienum a me puto” he 
appears to say “Humanum, ergo a me alienum puto. 
These people of mine shall be hampered as little as possible 
by their humanity: they shall just be vehicles, not for my 
philosophy, because it is a stupid and human thing to 
have a philosophy at all, but for any ideas that happen to 
flash through my brain at the moment of writing.” Mr. 
Shaw has succeeded in amusing us all very much. In John 
Bull and his other Island he plunged into a hotbed of 
political feeling, and then, by his dexterity, his always 
brilliant wit and his very daring, succeeded in raising 
laughter where most people would only have raised uproar. 
In Man and Superman which, for the purposes of the stage, 
was shorn of its Wagnerian third act, he presented a view 
of the relations of the sexes which may possibly have been 
true in the time of the plesiosaurus, but cannot be con- 
sidered to have any truth in modern times. It was hailed 
by some as a philosophical work of great interest, the truth 
being that it was a most amusing farce chiefly remarkable 
for the acute study of a chauffeur educated at the Board 
schools. 

We can hardly class Mr. Barrie among the new play- 
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wrights, and yet in virtue of Peter Pan, he comes under that 
heading, as appearing in a new guise. It is the fashion 
to-day to study children and their ways, to make a fuss 
of them, and to make a fuss about them. Most people 
succeed in boring us where Mr. Barrie has succeeded in 
enchanting us. Because, after all, in this play, whether he 
meant it or not—Mr. Barrie is a symbolist. Peter Pan 
stood for something more than anything Mr. Barrie said 
about him. He stood for the very spirit of youth, for the 
days when hope is not dead, and when to-morrow is always 
going to make some great change in life or character. 
Opposed to him, we have the Indian girl who was, in a 
sense, the counterpart of the woman in Mr. Shaw’s “ Man 
and Superman,” the woman with one idea, and that idea 
sexual, whose aim it was to follow the dictates of nature 
at the expense of the call of imagination; and, besides 
her, Wendy, the domestic spirit which Mr. Barrie, in 
ostensibly praising, really felled with a mortal blow—the 
spirit of the home and the fireside, of spring-cleaning and 
laundry bills—all the things that turn a man into a 
machine, and a youth into a man, It is quite possible 
that Mr. Barrie in writing his play never meant anything 
of the kind, but take him as you will, you must admit that, 
being a poet if ever there was one, he is directly inspired. 
In this play he said a lot of things which, perhaps, he did 
not mean to say when he started, and very likely will not 
believe that he has said at all. Alice Sit-by-the-Fire was 
a fantastic and amusing piece of comedy, a kind of cross 
between the Barrie of Thrums and the Barrie of Peter Pan. 
We suspect that when it was written Miss Ellen Terry was 
in the author’s mind’s eye, and, delightful as it was, we 
are not anxious that Mr, Barrie should hamper himself, as 
Mr. Pinero and others have done, by writing for any 
particular performer. There are only two other new play- 
wrightsto mention. One is Mr. Sutro, who is new only in 
the sense that for some fifteen years or more he has been 
trying to write a play that shall please both himself and 
the box office, and in the end has been content to please 
the box office and think ro more of himself. At least, if 
he is pleased with The Walls of Jericho, he is not the Mr. 
Sutro who translated Maeterlinck and wrote that unequal 
comedy Mollentrave on Women and the particularly strong 
and sensible little one act play that preceded it. The other 
is Mr. James Bernard Fagan, whose experiments in the 
romantic drama have done nothing whatever to increase 
our respect for that quaint suryival of a form, and have 
served only to introduce to us one young actor of whom 
we may hope great things, Mr. Walter Hampden. Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs, with the help of Mr. Louis N. Parker, 
gives us a Capital piece of fun in Beauty and the Barge, and 
a thrill of horror in The Monkey's Paw, but it is too early 
yet to claim Mr. Jacobs as a dramatist. 

For the rest, our maturer playwrights have done nothing 
or worse than nothing. Mr. Pinero produced A Wife 
Without a Smile, Mr. Jones The Chevaleer, and we hope we 
shall never hear either of them mentioned again. No 
doubt Mr. Pinero, having worked off his little bit of scorn- 
ful ill-temper with the public, will give us of his best next 
time. Mr. Grundy has turned a fine play, Les A ffaires sont 
les Affaires into a poor one, Business ts Business ; some one 
else (we forget who: can it have been Captain Marshall ?) 
spoiled a charming little homely comedy of middle-class 
life, Le Secret de Polichinelle, by packing Everybody's Secret 
from the peerage; and in Mr. Hopkinson Mr, Carton 
brought the peerage and Peckham into a conjunction 
which has amused both parties to it. 

It is a disappointing retrospect. Were the work 
done better than it is, we should still find room for dis- 
appointment, because no amount of examination will show 
any sign of movement, of tendency, of a general life. It 
is not enough for this or that author to turn out a clever 
farce, a clever romantic drama, a clever comedy of 
manners, so long as these things remain isolated achieve- 
ments. We are far from desiring a “school,” a ‘ move- 
ment,” or a “revolution ”’—things, which mean, as a rule, 
the aping by a lot of little men of the work of one greater 





man. But we should regard the state of the theatre with 
more equanimity if, on examining the work of the past 
year, or the w ~rk of the past five years, we could discover 
some one or two leading characteristics in all the output of 
our dramatists. At present there is no aim, no tendency, 
no advance that can be pointed out whether in observation, 
technique, ideas or literary quality. This man does this 
—that man that; and the main impression is of a 
jumble in which no one quite knows what he wants. and 
the public shows no reason whatever for its likes and dis- 
likes. While that is the case the drama cannot be said to 
be alive. It is not progressing in any direction at all, but 


turning round and round in a sluggish eddy. 








FINE ART 


THE PURSUIT OF THE MEZZOTINT 


** By these men I shall be immortalised.”” There are those 
who regard auction-room verdicts as not only the most 
impartial but the most enduring obtainable at a given 
moment; and such find in the saleroom incidents of the 
past few months a striking fulfilment of Sir Joshua’s often- 
quoted prophecy. But James Smetham discerned more 
clearly when he said that an artist is eternised in the pro- 
portion to which the works which he gives forth prove to 
be vehicles of delight. The sum which a wealthy merchant, 
or a dealer whose clients perhaps include several trans- 
Atlantic multi-millionaires, is prepared to pay for a picture 
or a print at Christie’s is anything but a trustworthy 
guide to esthetic worth. Were it otherwise, the late 
Edwin Long, whose Babylonian Marriage Market fetched 
6300 guineas in 1882, would occupy a prominent place 
among the artists of the world. It is almost unnecessary 
to point out that pioneer work is seldom or never done in 
the auction-room, which rather is as a mirror reflecting 
the current of intelligent criticism and appreciation. The 
art of Reynolds, of course, requires no championing. Late 
in the eighteenth century Lord Thurlow—one of the few 
men Johnson hesitated to meet without preparation— 
exclaimed: ‘“‘ Reynolds and Romney divide the town; I 
am of the Romney faction.” To-day we think we see 
things in truer perspective, and it is Reynolds first an 
Gainsborough second, or Gainsborough as a dreamer in 
paint, supreme over all rivals, according to the tempera- 
ment of the observer. In any case, Sir Joshua is immor- 
talised, not by Valentine Green, John Raphael Smith, 
William Dickinson, or any other of that talented band, but 
by the genius with which he himself saw and in picture 
expressed what he saw. 

But in no department of collecting have there been 
larger advances in prices during the past few years thanin 
that of mezzotints. Horace Walpole, who was a shrewd 
judge of values, wrote in 1770: “Another rage is for 
prints of English portraits. I have been collecting them 
for about thirty years, and originally never gave for a 
mezzotint above one or two shillings. The lowest are now 
a crown; most from half a guinea to a guinea.” After 
making full allowance for the difference in the purchasing 
power of a pound sterling, how it would have startled the 
owner of the wonderful Strawberry Hill collections could 
he have foreseen that, one May afternoon in 1905, a print 
which he could have bought five years before his death at 
the sale-room of Mr. Greenwood in Leicester Square for 
13s. would ‘*‘ by way of auction, or who will give most ”’ 
realise £1260! Dibdin was hopelessly wrong when he 
prophesied that a copy of the First Folio edition of 
Shakespeare’s dramas would never make more than the 
116 guineas paid in 1818 for the fine Grenville example 
now in the British Museum—to-day it might fetch £6000 or 
more; but the rise in the price of certain fine and rare 
mezzotints is even greater. Only those with extraordin- 
arily deep purses can hope nowadays to form a collection 
of women’s portraits by craftsmen of the golden Reynolds 
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age. Portraits of men, however excellent, ance in demand 
at higher figures than those of women, are, on the other 
hand, still procurable for relatively moderate sums. 

The art of mezzotint engraving may at this moment be 
studied as never before at the British Museum Exhibition. 
Such exhibitions (earlier ones of note there have been at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, at South Kensington, at Messrs. 
Agnew’s, Messrs. Colnaghi’s and elsewhere) have done much 
to increase the demand, and hence the price, of attractive 
and rare examples; and it must be remembered that, 
because of the sensitiveness of the copper plate, rarity and 
excellence, not always united, are generally here to be found 
in combination. In Evelyn’s Diary, 1661, there occurs an 
entry: 

‘This afternoon, Prince Rupert showed me with his own hand the 
new way of engraving, called mezzotinto, which afterwards I published 
in my ‘ History of Chalcography;’ this set so many artists on work, 
that they soon arrived to that perfection that it has since come to, 
emulating the tenderest miniatures.” 


But while master-works by Von Siegen, Prince Rupert— 
nothing finer in its kind exists than his Executioner— 
or Abraham Blooteling are still within the range of those 
of moderate means, certain prints by the distinguished 
men to whom Sir Joshua handed over his pictures command 
fifteen hundred times their issue price. 

A portrait-mezzotint of average size usually occupied an 
engraver from one to two months, working continuously. 
Valentine Green, an acknowledged “ apostle,” one of six 
Associate Engravers of the Royal Academy, executed 
during forty years of practice some three hundred plates. 
When commissioned by publishers the price varied 
from £20 to £50, according to size, while private plates, 
executed for collectors, were charged about one-third 
higher. Reynolds “liked to encourage the engravers” by 
lending them his pictures, and not till the time of Lawrence, 
who generally demanded £100, was any charge made for 
the right of reproduction. One of the differences between 
the modern mezzotint and that of the eighteenth century 
is that nowadays the plate is steel-faced. In the old days 
the sensitive copper surface, which at first yielded a rich, 
velvety impression, swiftly lost its qualities, on account 
of the wear of wiping out and printing. For this reason 
one print from a plate may be valued at a larger number 
of pounds than another is deemed to be worth in shillings. 

Were a table to be compiled of mezzotint-portraits after 
pictures by Reynolds, excluding duplicates, which have 
fetched a minimum of 400 guineas each at auction, it would 
consist of over twenty entries, to which, for the sake of con- 
venience, might be added Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, 
the engraving of which in stipple by Haward caused a 
never-healed breach between Sir Joshua and Valentine 
Green, who stated that the portrait was promised to him 
for mezzotinting. Many of these record-priced prints 
occurred in the sale last May of the collection of Mr. Louis 
Huth, who died in February at the age of eighty-three. He 
was one of three brothers, each noted as a connoisseur. 
Mr. C. F. Huth’s pictures and engravings fetched over 
£50,000 in 1895 and 1904—it was he who bought in 1860 
tor {600 Constable’s Sératjord Mill which ten years ago 
made 8500 guineas; the splendid Henry Huth library, 
still intact, is known by repute to all bibliophiles; Mr. 
Louis Huth, one of those in whom Rossetti kindled 
an enthusiasm for “blue and white” oriental ware, 
recognised, as though by instinct, good things in British 
art. About 1870, when his house at Possingworth 
was completed, he had framed some 300 mezzotints, 
for few of which he had given considerable sums, In 
May fifty of them, after pictures by Reynolds, fetched 
£8435, an average of £168 14s. each. Not since the dis- 
persal in 1901 ot the mezzotints belonging to the late Mr. 
Henry Arthur Blyth, a member of the firm of Messrs. W. 
and A. Gilbey, had a comparably important series been 
offered at Christie’s. Mr. Blyth’s one hundred and fifty- 
one examples after Reynolds made £14,107, an average 
of {93 each. These two sales stand out in reviewing the 
subject, as, to go farther back, do the Broadhurst and the 





Bessborough of 1897, still more the Buccleuch of 1887, 
since when prices for rarities in good state have, approxi- 
mately, increased tenfold. A table such as we have in 
mind would show the following almost incredible results. 


TOTALS RELATING TO TWENTY ENGRAVINGS 
AFTER PICTURES BY REYNOLDS. 


Auction sale prices for the prints, £14,133. 
Prices paid to Reynolds for the pictures, £4,079 15s. 
Published prices of the prints, £14 17s. 


On this basis, allowing two hundred papteetons from each plate, we 
should arrive at a total worth for all the prints after these twenty 
pictures, of over three millions sterling ; which, in Euclid’s phrase, is 
absurd. 


Though greatly altered, thcre still exists the house where 
Sir Joshua painted most of his portraits. It is 47 Leicester 
Square, now tenanted by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 
the auctioneers. The curious may discover the original 
iron stairway balustrade, whose outward bulge permitted 
large-hooped dames the more comfortably to gain the first- 
floor studio. We may imagine those whose names are 
about to be mentioned to have ascended that stairway, 
some of them at any rate there to be immortalised by 
the brush of Reynolds. The highest sum yet paid 
for a mezzotint under the hammer is 1200 guineas. It 
is for Lady Bampfylde by T. Watson, based on the pic- 
ture for which the artist got 150 guineas, the prints of the 
engraving being issued in 1779 at 15s. each, or to sub- 
scribers at 12s. Representative earlier auction prices in- 
clude Gulston, 1786, 24s.; Reynolds, 1792, 13s. ; 1866, £7; 
1873, 140 guineas; Allen, 1893, 340 guineas: Blyth, rgor, 
880 guineas. The impression in the Huth collection which 
fetched 1200 guineas is in the very rare ‘before any 
letters ’’ state, possibly a trial pull such as printers regard 
as a perquisite. I.ady Bampfylde was mother of the poet 
of that name who proposed to Reynolds’ niece, Theophila 
or “ Offie’’ Palmer, to whom are dedicated his sixteen 
sonnets. Second comes John Raphael Smith’s Mrs, Carnac, 
she of the lovely leaf-patternings, as all familiar with the 
picture at Hertford House are aware. The fine impres- 
sion, which now belongs to Mr. Pierpont Morgan, was 
offered as the property of Sir Robert Edgcumbe, great- 
nephew of the Marchioness of Thomond, who inherited her 
prints from the great painter of Leicester Square. The Mrs. 
Carnac at the Gulston sale in 1786 brought 25s.; by 1897 
it had risen to 265 guineas; by 1g0r to 1160 guineas, a 
point from which many pessimists prophesied a sensa- 
tional set-back. There follows the portrait of Mary 
Isabella, Duchess of Rutland, the brilliant leader of 
fashion, whose white gown in the mezzotint of Valentine 
Green is so radiant, her mood so serenely interpreted. The 
Blyth impression fetched 1000 guineas against an issue 
value of 15s. and £150 paid for the original picture. When 
Sir Joshua’s duplicate prints were dispersed in 1792, a 
copy, with one of The Duchess of Devonshire, fetched 23s. 
only! Then come Lady Betty Delmé and Children, 920 

uineas, issue price 15s., after the picture for which Mr. 
Clore Wertheimer paid 11,000 guineas at Christie’s in 
1894, this remaining Sir Joshua’s auction record, com- 
paring with {300 which he himself received for the work ; 
Jacobé’s Hon. Mary Monckton, goo guineas, just six 
times what Reynolds received for the picture—as the 
Dowager Lady Cork the sitter welcomed at her parties 
in Old Burlington Street all the celebrities of her day, she 
being generally dressed in white muslin, with bows and 
sash of blue; The Ladies Waldegrave (Valentine Green’s 
print of which has brought 560 guineas against the rela- 
tively large original price of 1 guinea), celebrated beauties 
frequently alluded to by their uncle, Horace Walpole—the 
King owns a fine trial proof from this plate, impressions of 
which are generally weak; the Countess of Salisbury 
(Valentine Green, 500 guineas), who was burnt to death at 
the Hatfield House fire of 1835, when she was eighty-five ; 
the group of Mrs. Beresford, Mrs. Gardner, and the 
Marchioness of Townshend, known as The Three Irish 
Graces, the son of one of whom, Mrs. Gardner, bequeathed 
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the picture, for which Reynolds actually got 400 guineas, 
to our National Gallery in 1837—in this case Watson’s 
mezzotint made 490 guineas ; Mrs, Pelham Feeding Chickens 
(W. Dickinson’s print, 450 guineas), the original picture of 
which reinains in the possession of the Earl of Yarborough, 
who lent it to the Old Masters exhibition in 1903; and 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, Haward’s stipple of which 
has brought 440 guineas, in place of 70 guineas paid for 
the Buccleuch impression in 1887. The picture was 
enthusiastically received when exhibited in 1784. No 
epithet up to “sublime” was too complimentary. Sir 
Joshua valued the canvas at 1000 guineas, but it remained 
on his hands for several years and was finally bought by 
M. de Calonne, the French Ambassador, for 800 guiieas. 
By 1795 its money-value had dropped to 320 guineas, but 
in the Taylor sale of 1823 Earl Grosvenor was unable to 
procure it under 1750 guineas. Now, of course, it is one 
of the treasures of the Duke of Westminster’s gallery. 

In all, some sixty artists engraved works after Reynolds. 
So far as sale-room honours are concerned, however, six of 
them only have been recognised, if we accept the 400- 
guinea minimum as the sole sign of honour. And, curiously 
enough, these six do not include James McArdeil (1729- 
65), the founder of the great school of eighteenth-century 
craftsmen, whose work was not surpassed by any. Sir 
Joshua had /AcArdell in mind when he spoke of being im- 
mortalised by the mezzotinters. Thomas Watson (1743- 
8) was first a worker in stipple, but afterwards, with great 
success, he employed the tool which resembles a chisel and 
because of its shape and use is known as acradle or rocker. 
About 1776 Watson entered into partnership with William 
Dickinson (1746-1823), who, because of his sure appre- 
hension of form, is by some able critics regarded as supreme. 
John Raphael Smith (1752-1812), a practised portrait 
painter as well as engraver, named the “great apostle” 
of mezzotint, stands high in the rank, and was to boot 
very prolific. Valentine Green (1739-1813) is a master of 
delicacy of tone, of radiant phrases, rather than of struc- 
ture. Johann Jacobé (1733-97), one of the few foreigners 
who excelled in an art essentially British, was born at 
Vienna and came to England for the express purpose of 
learning mezzotinting. In 1779-80 he produced some 
good plates in J.ondon, and afterwards returned to his 
native city, there to practise. But it is wiser not to go 
farther in this direction, otherwise Walpole’s accusation 
against Grainger, one of the pioneers of print-collecting 
—of drowning his taste for prints in an ocean of biography 
—might be applicable. 

In judging of mezzotints and their money-value, it must 
be borne in mind that after all they are reproductions, 
that they are based on designs already existing. Prob- 
ably for ninety-nine persons out of every hundred, how- 
ever, a mezzotint portrait after a captivating picture of 
some high-born dame by Reynolds—Gainsborough’s magic 
is not to the same extent translatable—is more attractive 
than the most powerful. most subtle of the etchings of 
Rembrandt. And—again confining ourselves to auction 
values—Lady Bamp/ylde at £1260 is well on the way to 
the sum paid at the famous Holford sale for one of four 
known first states of Rembrandt Leaning on a Sabre by the 
greatest etcherof the world. ®‘sthetically no sane person 
would institute a comparison, 


ART SALES 


Tue fluctuations in prices realised for many artists’ work in this 
season’s sales as compared with those of preceding years has been 
considerable, and we give below a résumé of the more important 
pictures disposed of between October 1, 1904, and July 31, 1905. 
Where the authenticity of a work has been questioned it has been 
placed to the credit of the painter to whom it is attributed ; and inthe 
case of all pictures not sold by Messrs, Christie the auctioneer’s name 
is given in parenthesis. 

Bonueur (Rosa)—Les Boeufs Nivernais, £1125 (Bourgeois Collec- 
tion, Cologne). ButTticett1—Virgin and Child, with Angels, £6300 ; 
The Holy Family and Saint John, {2100 (sold for {1200 in 1892). 
Boucnuer—The Seasons, four panels, £14,000 (Hotel yl Paris ) ; 





Les Bulles de Savon (Hotel Drouot, Paris), £860. CHarpIN—La 
Soupiére d’Argent, {1100 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). Crouzst—Equestrian 
portrait of Henry II., £2415. ConstaBLe—Salisbury Cathedral, sketch, 
1785. Corot—A River Scene, {2782; A River Scene, {2100; La 
hevriére, £1732 10s. ; Souvenir d’Italie, $7500 (Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York) ; The Edge of a Wood, £1365; Lake Nemi, £1040 (Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York) ; Ville D’Avray, {900 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York) ; 
Le Matins dans la Valée, £880 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). Crepi (LORENZO 
p1)—The Ascension of St. Louis, oval, £1000. CrivaLLi—St. George 
and St. Dominic, £1575. Crome—Landscape with figures, £3150. 
Cuyrp—A Landscape, £2310; The Tulip Seller, £1260. DaLMan— 
The Enthronement of St. Isidore, £3025 (Bourgeois Collection, Cologne). 
Davin—Portrait of M. Desmaisons, {1600 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). 
Drovais—Portrait de jeune femme, {1640 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). 
FRraGONARD—Le Contrat, {1160(Hotel Drouot, Paris). GAINSBOROUGH 
—Portrait of Mr. Vestris, oval, £4777 10s.; of a Lady, £3045; of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, black and white chalk, {1050; of Mrs. 
Burroughes, £945. GiorGione—Young Man with his Hand on a 
Skull, £1680. Gova—Portrait of a Lady, £3080 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). 
Hocartu—An Assembly at Wanstead House, {2887 1os. ; Taste in 
High Life, £1312 10s.; The Beggar's Opera, {1050. HoLBEin— 
Portrait of a Man (Antoine Humbelot), {1560 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). 
Hoprner—Portrait of a Lady, {6090; of a Lady, £3937 tus.; of a 
Young Woman, {1102 10s, Israzts—Grandfather’s Consolation, £3700 
(Mendelssohn Hall, New York) ; The Anxious Family, 903. Jacgua(C.) 
—La Bergerie, £1920 (Galerie Petit, Paris); Homeward Bound, Moon- 
light, £1400 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York). Lancret—Les Plaisers 
Champétres, {1600 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). Lavrgince (NicoLas)— 
La Marchande de Modes (a water-colour purchased for under £4 in 
1869) £1320 (Georges Petits Galerie, Paris). Lawxence—Portrait of 
y Elizabeth Whitbread, £2100; of Mrs. Michel, {2100; of Miss 
Brooke, £966 ; of Louisa Augusta Fane, {892 10s. Lewis (J. F.)—The 
Commentator of the Koran, panel, {1732 10s. MarckE (E. van)—The 
Outskirts of a Wood, £1758 (Roos, Amsterdam) ; Cattle in a Pasture, 
£1732 tos. Maris (J. H.)—The Old Canal at Dordrecht, 2520 (Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York); View of a Town, £1402 (Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York). Martsys (Q.)—Virgin and Child, £1260. Mauve— 
Sheep Coming out of the Forest, £8040 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York) ; 
Hunter and Dog, Early Morning, {1060 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York). 
Metzu (G.)—A Lady Seated at a Table, {1942 10s.; Young Girl 
Holdirg an Apple, £1080 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). Monet—La Debacle, 
£1084 (Galerie Petit, Paris) _MortanpD—Dancing Dogs, £4200; 
Morning, £2100; The Country Stable, £1050; A Wood Scene, £840. 
Moroni (G, B.)—Portrait of a Lady, {1050. MitieT—The Seated 
Spinster, $24,100 (Waldorf-Astoria, New York); The Close of Day, 
£2762 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York). Perroneavu --Portrait of the 
Marquise d’Aglure, pastel, £1560 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). NasmyTH— 
Portrait of Burns, £1680. NattTizr— Portrait of Marie Claire 
Deschamps de Marsilly, £1417 10s. Neuvitte—The Flag of Truce 
£1700 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York). PioMBo (SEBASTIANO DEL)— 
Portrait of Vittoria Colonna, {1925 (Bourgeois Collection, Cologne) ; 
of Catherine Sforza, £1750 (Bourgeois Collection, Cologne). RazBURN 
—Portrait of Lady Raeburn, £9135; of the Artist, £4725; of Mrs. 
Oswald, £3780; of Mrs, Frances Fullerton, £1785; of Anna Maria 
Countess of Minto, {1627 10s. ; of Sir Walter Scott, {1050; of Miss 
Margaret Campbell, {997 10s.; of Master Hay, £945. RAvVESTEIN 
(J. van)—Portrait de Jeune Fille, £1004 (Hotel Drouot, Paris). Rem- 
BRANDT—A Sybil, £3360; The Evangelist, £2205. REYNoLDs —Por- 
trait of the Countess of Bellamont, £6930; Simplicity, £2100; Portrait 
of Miss Anne Dutton, £1890; of Lady Waldegrave, £1333 10s. ; of a 
Nobleman, {£945 (Robinson and Fisher); of Lady Amelia Spencer, £924. 
RoMney—Portrait of a Young Girl, £6825; The Horsley Children, 
£4620; Portrait of Mrs. Methuen, £3570; of H.R.H. Princess Amelia, 
£2940; of Lady Emilia Macleod, £2730; Indiana (Di) Talbot, £2100 ; 
Portrait of the Hon, Mrs. Beresford, £1995; Lady Hamilton as 
‘* Ariadne,” {1207 10s. RosaLtsa—Portrait of a Lady, pastel, £1000 
(Hotel Drouot, Paris). Ruyspak.—A Waterfall, £1312 10s. TERBURG 
(G.)—A Lady in a Grey Jacket, £1680. Van Dyck—Portrait of King 
Charles and of Queen Henrietta Maria, £17,850; of Charles I., Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and their sons, Charlesand James, £1785; of Nicholas 
Rockox, £1050 (Bourgeois Collection, Cologne). VeLasguez—Portrait 
of the Infanta Marguerita and the Dwarf Babola, {1260 (Bourgeois 
Collection, Cologne). Warp—Portrait of Miss Giorgiana Musgrave, 
£1680. Watts—Daphne, £1732 10s.; Love and Death, £1417 10s. 
Wattrau—L’Accordée de Village, ooo (Bourgeois Collection, 
Cologne). WynantT—At Sunset, {1220 (Mendelssohn Hall, New York). 
A portrait of Mary Tudor by an artist of the Early Flemish School 
realised £1260 (as against 390 gs. in 1892) ; and The Baptism of Christ, 
by an artist of the Cologne Fifteenth Century School brought £1840 
(Hotel Drouot, Paris). 








MUSIC 
PIONEER MUSICIANS—I 


EACH great epoch in literature, art or science is, as a rule, 
inseparably linked in the minds of the majority of people 
with the names of one or two great men; those whom 
all circumstances of their life and time combined to place, 


as it were, upon the crest of the wave. To say that 
a man’s actual achievement is as much the result of his 
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environment as of his personal genius is in no way to be- 
little that genius. It is not to make the number of great 
names fewer; it is to suggest that there have been many 
great whose names have remained in comparative obscu- 
rity, that the world can boast of many more whose talents, 
though not their achievements, were as high as those whom 
all delight to honour. The invention of steam locomotion 
is for ever connected with the name of James Watt, yet 
early in the seventeenth century a certain Marquis of 
Worcester formulated theories on the subject, which his 
circumstances only allowed him partially to substantiate 
by experiment. Wallace arrived at a theory of evolution 
at the moment that Darwin’s “Origin of Species” was 
being prepared for the press, and he only withheld his 
pamphlet that the larger work might make the first ap- 
pearance. In the story of the development of the art of 
music there is no lack of instances of names which might 
have been as fair of sound and as mighty to conjure with 
as the greatest, had their circumstances been different. 
As it was, it was they who made the greatest men possible, 
who formed the foundation-of the mighty edifice which 
others were to rear. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the first great period of the art, that of pure 
choral music, of which Orlando de Lasso and Palestrina 
were the culmination. To many people their names and 
a few examples of their works are all that is known of the 
music written before the year 1600; and yet the complex 
structure of their works necessarily presupposes centuries 
of genius incessantly applied to the highest ends ere the 
‘“*Penitential Psalms” or. the ‘Missa Papae Marcellae” 
could be written. It is not necessary to look very far 
below the surface to discover who these forerunners were, 
but to get anything like a true appreciation of their work 
is less easy. Towards the end of the fourteenth century 
we find the Belgian Okeghem hammering out canons of 
every conceivable description, and apparently perfectly 
content with his triumphs of ingenuity. We may be 
inclined to be scornful of this musical puzzle-making, and 
it is true that not a note of his is now alive, but we pass 
on to his pupil Josquin des Prés and find his justification. 
Josquin was an artistic genius, which probably Okeghem 
was not, and therefore it was but right that the elder 
should prepare the way for the younger by developing the 
technique through which the pupil was to express himself. 
It must be remembered that the various imitative devices 
of canon were at this time the only means of attaining 
anything corresponding to what we now call form, and in 
examining the best works of Josquin it is most interesting 
to perceive how he applied the principles which his master 
had taught him, but with a discretion which was the 
result of his own strong sense of beauty keeping his love 
of ingenuity within bounds. This is perhaps more observ- 
able in his motets than in his masses. The strictly 
liturgical music of the Church was, from its very nature, 
more hedged in with the restraints of convention. Dr. 
Charles Burney, the celebrated musical historian of the 
eighteenth century, describes and gives extracts from one 
of Josquin’s masses : 

“consisting of upwards of twenty movements, wholly made up of 
canons in the different intervals of Diatessaron, Diapente, Diapason ; 
and one, very curious, in the second above, and another in the second 
below the subject.”’ 

It is useless to search for that element of natural 
expression, which links together the whole history of 
music as an art, amongst such a maze of intellectual 
gymnastics ; but when we turn to his motels and especially 
to his beautiful “Stabat Mater’ we find abundant 
evidence of it, and it is this which I especially want to 
emphasise. Josquin, in following Okeghem’s lead and 
writing merely ingenious masses, was paving the way for 
the introduction of those abuses which later nearly caused 
the official abolition of Church music; but in writing his 
“‘Stabat Mater” he gave the clue, by following which Pales- 
trina was able to save his art from destruction. For in 
this work we find just that triumph of reverent and simple 
expression over the alluring tricks of technical skill which 





is the chief characteristic of Palestrina’s writing. At the 
time that Josquin wrote, musicians cared little for the 
sense which the words implied ; they too often used them 
singly as syllables upon which notes might be sung, and 
Josquin himself often followed this practice. This is 
amusingly illustrated by the fact that he set the genealo- 
gies in the gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke to music ! 
But in his dealing with this most solemn hymn nothing is 
more striking than his absolute — of the music to 
the requirements of the words. There are none of the 
vain repetitions with which many later musicians have 
marred their settings of these words, and with the excep- 
tion of the part singing the Canto firmo, the syllables are 
never drawn out to fe gers and unrecognisable 
length. Wherever a syllable is at all prolonged it seems 
to be deliberately so treated for purposes of expression. The 
chief instances are found in the setting of such words as 
‘* pertransivit gladius,” ‘“‘ fons amoris,” and ‘“‘in amando 
Christum Deum.” It is a treatment which dimly fore- 
shadows the heartrending pathos with which Bach invests 
the words, “he went out, and wept bitterly,” in his 
** Johannes Passion.” 

It is remarkable that the “‘ Stabat Mater”’ is written in the 
Ionian mode, which corresponded to our major scale, since 
at this time that mode was generally held in contempt by 
serious musicians, as being of a frivolous character and 
only fit for dance tunes, and this is among the earliest 
instances of its use for such a deeply solemn subject. It 
would not be safe to conjecture that Josquin had any more 
definite realisation of its great possibilities than his.con- 
temporaries, but his peculiar choice, at any rate, gives the 
work a far more modern sound, as it links it more with 
modern tonality than many works of a much later date. 
To illustrate this with one technical point: he shows a 
tendency to found his harmonies upon basses that rise or 
fall a fitth or fourth, which indicates to modern ears the 
relations of tonic and dominant, and this, at least, is quite 
independent of the chance that he happens to be writing in 
our major mode. There are none ot those successions of 
chords on adjacent degrees of the scale in which Palestrina 
delighted, as, for instance, that marvellous opening to his 
‘“*Stabat Mater” for twochoirs, which begins with three triads 
on A, G, F, all major, and rousing admiration by their very 
strangeness. In this respect Josquin’s work of the fifteenth 
century is far more akin to modern music than Palestrina’s 
of the sixteenth. Again, the definiteness of the melodic 
phrases which form the subjects, speaks to us of a later 
art than that of this time; but perhaps the strong and 
simple perfect cadences, which divide this short work into 
sections, give the clearest indication that Josquin hada 
feeling for form beyond that of his time. In one of these 
he introduces the seventh as a passing note and goes from it 
to the fifth of the chord before its ultimate resolution. 

Another work which illustrates Josquin’s strong feeling 
for all that was beautiful and expressive in the music of his 
time is his dirge on the death of his master Okeghem. Its 
form is certainly not so strikingly prophetic of later times 
as is the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” but it has a genuineness of feeling 
which one only becomes able to appreciate when one has 
studied some of the intricate canons which abounded in 
the music of the time. One might have supposed that he 
would have endeavoured to honour his old master with a 
specimen of ingenious work like to his own; but no: he 
lays aside all such devices, and around a plainsong of the 
** Requiescat in Pace,”’ he weaves a beautiful counterpoint 
which, despite the quaintness of the words, shows a more 
genuine love for his master’s memory than any elaborate 
display of musical scholarship could have done. At the 
end all five parts join in the words of the ‘“‘ Requiescat”’ 
and the final ‘‘Amen” is among the most beautiful 
specimens of the contrapuntal cadence. 

In his lifetime the fame of Josquin des Prés extended 
over the whole of Europe, and it is difficult, when looking 
at the scores of his finest works, to believe that their day 
is entirely past. In England the revival of interest in the 
works of Palestrina leads one to hope that it may extend 
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to some of his predecessors, and, if it should do so, the 
name of Josquin would undoubtedly stand first. He was 
the earliest composer who succeeded in expressing his own 
individuality through the technical resources which he 
received from his predecessors, and so is really the first 
of the great masters. It would be useless to speculate 
what he might have been or done, had he lived at a time 
when the art had received fuller technical development. 
All his inheritance was a clumsy system of modes 
expressed in an imperfect notation, and the knowledge of 
how to construct certain canons and imitations : that is to 
say; a technique more mathematical than musical; yet he 
managed to produce works of art of great beauty, and 
further, we have reason to be grateful to him, since his 
devotion to his art made possible the mature compositions 
of the period of pure choral music, which culminated in 
Palestrina. 
H. C, C. 


A NOTE ABOUT THEORIES 


In the space of some twenty-five short pages, the writer of 
a little pamphlet—‘‘ The Place of Science in Music” by 
H. Saint-George (Reeves, 1s.)—makes a very spirited 
attack upon the compilers of harmony books and other 
theoretical abominations. He hasagoodcase. He points 
out that since our whole scale differs from the acoustic one, 
to pretend to base a theory of harmony upon the scientific 
theory of acoustics is manifestly absurd. Our scale is one 
of entirely artificial selection from the numerous possibilities 
which nature offers. History shows us that our forefathers 
arrived at it through a very gradual process, in which 
many considerations of practical utility played a far more 
important part than any purely theoretic ones. Having 
driven this point home, Mr. Saint-George goes on to make 
a very healthy protest against those extraordinary combi- 
nations, the delight of modern theorists, called chords of the 
11th and 13th. He cleverly satirises these theorists by 
an explanation of a chord, irequently used by Philip Em. 
Bach, as a ‘“‘ dominant minor 17th” ; but really the vagaries 
of such writers cannot be caricatured. After all one is 
inclined to ask: Need Mr. Saint-George or we trouble our- 
selves much on account of “the wicked, whose way doth 
prosper”? They find their reward in doctorates and pro- 
fessorships, but the course of music goes on its way unin- 
fluenced by such considerations. Nobody, who in the 
course of composition writes A%in the key of C, is 
influenced by the thought that it is the 225th harmonic of 
C, nor, if he wish to write the chord, G, B, D#, does 
he much care whether the result is an augmented triad or 
a mis-spelt minor 13th. These things do not really matter, 
and no one except the perpetrators of such theories sup- 
poses that they do. Mr. Saint-George writes like a man 
who has been reading text-books and become nauseated by 
them. There we may sympathise with him, but at the 
same time we can assure him that the art of music is by 
no means so theory-ridden as he supposes, He is right in 
thinking that we want more simple teaching to show the 
historical evolution of all complex progressions from the 
primitive contrapuntal procedure of early times. Cannot 
he contribute something in this direction, which would be 
more useful than merely destructive criticism ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PLOT OF ‘‘EDWIN DROOD”" 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


S1r,—It is a little difficult for a serious student to sift the grain from 
the chaff in the article which Mr. Andrew Lang contributes to your 
columns on my “‘ Clues ” to the Edwin Drood mystery. But Mr. Lang 
is a Dickensian authority to be reckoned with, and with your per- 
mission I should like to refer to one or two of his points and to his 
novel suggestions. I have only to complain of one matter, and that 
is his seeming depreciation of Charles Dickens. This, too, involyes 
an initial misunderstanding. Mr, Lang adopts the attitude of the 
critic who will not believe Dickens could make a good plot. But that 
is exactly what he set himself out to do in ‘‘ Edwin Drood,” and 
therefore we must not judge him on previous defects. in ‘‘ Edwin 
Drood " he gave himself a new and special task. The question is, 
Did he succeed? For thirty-five years attempts have been made to 
solve the ‘‘ mystery.” “If,” says Mr. Lang, “the secret has not 
baffled Mr. Walters, it is a pretty open and inexpensive secret.” Of 
course it is—now! Every one could make an egg stand on end when 
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Columbus had shown how. Suppose, for a moment, my theory is 
correct. Then the fact remains that the learned and ingegious Proctor 

j missed it, and the further fact remains that Mr. Witiam 
Archer finds one set of reasons against it which totally disagrees with 
Mr. Lang’s set of: reasons. ~ Suppose, again, I am wrong; who is 
right ?—Mr. Lang, Mr. Archer, or Mr. Proctor? All this goes to show 
that the mystery was, and is, not quite so cheap after all. And that 
is to the credit of Charles Dickens. : 

Whether Mr, Lang is in earnest in throwing out the suggestion that 
Jasper killed ‘‘ the wrong man,” and never knew it, or whether this is 
ope in jest, I cannot pretend todecide. It sounds too much likethe 
old showman's tag that the ‘‘deaf man turns out to be the blind aunt’s 
sister, and all ends happily,”’. to be allowed consideration at this 
moment, But when Mr. Lang adds that the idea of a woman 
masquerading as a man is only worthy of a bad sixpenny novel, I 
begin to wonder what he would say of Rosalind in the Forest of Arden, 
of Imogen with the men in the Cave, and of Viola as Page to the Duke. 
Do they also “' fail to interest,” because they are “ the worst sort of 
improbability,” and because the idea, while good enough for Shake- 
speare, would have inspired the lofty scorn of Mr. Guy Boothby ? 

Mr. Lang objects to the “ chalk-marks’’ of Datchery. He forgets 
that this was a characteristic Dickensian device. It is somewhat 
boyish, it is true, yet effective. The chalk-marks were visible evidence 
of Datchery’s experiences and progress. At the opportune moment 
they would be disclosed, the daily and hourly register of something 
accomplished. 

We come to a more important matter when Mr. Lang asserts that 
Jasper would have detected Helena’s voice. I give reasons for not 
crediting this in my volume, as I had quite foreseen the argument. 
Let me add this: When Jasper encountered Datchery, he had not 
heard Helena’s voice for six months so far as the story allows us to 
know. This interval would greatly diminish the chance of his re- 
membrance and detection. And Mr. Lang is wrong, decidedly wrong, 
in stating (no doubt owing to lapse of memory) that when Helena 
made her all-important statement that she would ‘‘ not under an 
circumstances ” be afraid of Jasper, she was addressing Jasper himself. 
Her words were a reply to a question from Edwin Drood. Jasper was 
at the piano. He heard the words, though some distance off, and 
“ then fell to dumbly playing." But there is a difference, necessary for 
me to insist upon, between Helena's direct and indirect speech with 
him. One more word about the recognition of the voice. The chances 
that Jasper would recall it are diminished by the fact that the woman's 
voice—remembered as a woman's, associated only with a woman— 
issued apparently from aman. Before Jasper could say that it was 
Helena’s voice he would have to be convinced that Datchery was a 
woman, and the story does not hint at the slightest suspicion of this 
on his part. 

In regard to the illustrations by Charles Collins I can only state 
briefly here that I do not agree with Mr. Lang’s interpretation of the 
most important—especially that showing a man (Jasper) encountering 
in a dark place a waiting figure with the look of Nemesis on his face. 
But I do think Mr. Lang is right, and that I am wrong—I admit it 
fully and most ungrudgingly—that the picture of the man kneeling to 
Rosa in the garden is Neville and not Jasper. I had weighed the 
matter before, and had connected the picture with that of Luke Fildes 
showing Jasper “sacrificing” himself; but I now subscribe to Mr. 
Lang's opinion, and thank him for it. But this picture, as it happens, 
has no bearing whatever on my theory. For the rest, I think 
explanation of the pictures will commend itself to those who will care- 
fully and impartially examine them. 

In thus expressing dissent from Mr. Lang I should not like him to 
think that I fail to appreciate his article, and I take it weare all equally 
anxious to get the true answer to this ever-fascinating riddle. 


August 2. J. Cuminc WALTERS. 


MATHEMATICS IN VERSE 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—I do not know of any parallels in English to the mnemonics 
you give in to-day’s Acapemy of I ; but they are easy to construct, and 
the specimens you quote from Frankfort are poor. The French one 
is better than the German, but the problem is one, not for the mathe- 
matician, but for the versifier ; and the former leaves that problem at 
the point where it becomes critical, viz., how to obtain a mnemonic, 
which, instead of consisting of vague and doggerel suggestion, shall 
contain as complete a reference as possible to the point in question. 

£.g., to express the facts: (1) that II is the ratio of the circle to its 
diameter, (2) that the series is infinite, and (3) that the words translated 
into the number of their letters, give the value of II to thirty places of 
decimals—we write these conditions in the first, second, and remaining 
lines respectively of the verse : 


Let II mean a ratio (circulars to ’meters) 

Whose end beats straight computers, staznch competers ; 
And, to ten decimals plus twenty, it arises 

From our pet verselet all in numeral disguises. 


The distinguished foreigners have not even divided the thirty-one 
words in such a manner as to exhibit most symmetry, viz., eight in 
three lines and seven in the other. 


August 5. W. RENTON. 
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William Hogarth, By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A. (Walter Scott 


Publishing Co., 3s. 6d.) Although, as Mr. Brown justly says, “ there 


is always room for a fresh and independent treatment of Hogarth’s life 
and art,'’ he cannot be said to have availed himself of the opportunity 
in the volume he has contributed to ‘‘ The Makers of British Art” 
series. Mr. Brown gives a fairly satisfactory and correct summar; 
of the leading incidents in the painter’s life, but he has Jittle that is 
original or enlightening to say concerning his art. It is astonishing 
that he should content himself with two brief passing references to 
Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty, and his co silence with regard to 
Hogarth’s artistic theories and his famous “‘ line of beauty ”’ causes the 
reader to wonder whether Mr. Brown can really be familiar with this 
important work. Curiously enough the chief interest in Mr. Brown's 
book lies not so much in his account of Hogarth as in things said by- 
the-way, such as his remarks on Hogarth’s predecessors in portraiture 
and his chapter on eighteenth-century London, for which last the 
author is very largely indebted to the spade-work of the late Sir Walter 
Besant. The ‘' Bibliographical Note,’’ given as a second appendix, 
is most incomplete, and concluding with Horace Walpole’s “ Anecdotes 
of Painting ” can be considered neither up-to-date nor truly helpful to 
the serious student. The illustrations are numerous and good. 


The Boy and his School, what it can give him and what it cannot give him, 
by Mr. Robert L. Leighton, Headmaster of the Bristol Grammar 
School (Murray, 2s. 6d. net.), is an able and plain-spoken plea for the 
continuation of the classics as the foundation and means of education. 
In secondary schools the attention is too much distracted by a wide 
curriculum, an overloaded time-table; there is a plentiful lack of 
faith in pupil and master of the value of what is being taught and 
learned, and fit and unfit are herded together in one school, to the 
detriment of both. Mr. Leighton would have the unfit weeded out, and 
set to work as early as possible at what they can do; while for the fit, 
he emphasises the fact that education is not cram, and (hat actually 
more time is devoted to the formation of character than to mere study. 
For that more important object he finds no means so suitable as the 
classics. His book contains a number of very wis? observations, as 
for instance, those on specialisation of capacity, which he finds to be 
more a matter of accident than of intrinsic quality. Reformshe holds 
to be useless, so long as they merely ‘‘ offer ampler opportunities of 
study or improved methods and epplipnces to those who have neither 
natural inclination towards study, nor belief that it forwards any end 
for which they care.'’ Education, in fact, in the higher sense, is onl 
for those who are fit for it. Mr. Leighton’s very debiite doctrine wi 
be hotly contested by all who have socialistic ideas on the equality of 
man from birth: his practical and determined statement is a dashing 
and honest attack on a good deal of sentimentality and sordid common- 
place that waste money to no purpose and bring the very idea of edu- 
cation into disrepute. 


How to build or buy a Country Cottage and fit it up, by ‘‘Home 
Counties" (Heinemann, 6s. net), is the first of a series of practical 
books upon timely topics, to be called ‘*‘ The World’s Work Library.” 
This first volume is timely enough in days when rates, rent, smoke, 
noise, motor-cars, and the abominable behaviour in the streets of the 
lower classes, which makes walking almost an impossibility for quiet 
men and cleanly dressed women, are combining to drive every one out of 
London. Mr. Henry Norman writes a preface in which he declares his 
regard for the man who spends his week ends in the country ‘‘as a 
national benefactor,’’ who carries “intelligence and mental movement 
to our often stupid and uncivilised rural districts.” After this, we 
‘*Home Counties’” very full and practical directions, i r 
with pictures and designs, of the cheapest and pleasantest and hi 
way to do what is wanted in building, altering, furnishing and q 
If the coming volumes of the series are as good as this, it should prove 
as useful as it will be popular. , 







We have receive from the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal several 
numbers of its journals and reports of proceedi 5; The bosads of the 
Society’s investigations, in the words of Sir William Jones, ‘‘ will be 


the g ical lintits of Asia; and within these limits its inquiries 
will be extended to whatever is performed by man or produced by 
nature.” e journals and reports of the Society go far to prove that 


this mighty plan is being maintained and lived up to, The monographs 
before us cern history in all its forms, philology and languages, 
numismatics, military systems and fortifications, anthropology, natural 
science in many branches, indeed all forms of knowledge; and the 
learning thus. acquired and recorded will be invaluable for public 
reference. The English agent for the Society is Mr. Bernard Quaritch. 


An excellent and rare example of how to catalogue a public library 
for the greatest benefit of its readers is to hand in the Glasgow 
Corporation Public Libraries’ Index Catalogue of the Woodside District 
Libs ary (MacLehose, printer, 4d. and 8d.). It is agmalll octavo volume 
of over five hundred pages, and among its most noteworthy and 
admirable features are: the setting out and indexing of the contents 
of volumes of essays and other works of a ‘‘ collectaneous ”’ character, 
frequent brief annotations, a full volume of cross references of subjects, 
a ified list of subject-headings, and lists of dramatists, essayists, 
etc. In fact, the catalogue contains between its own covers all the 
information which a man setting about the study of a subject could 
requis. and we have nothing but the highest praise for so well planned 
and accomplished an undertaking. 
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